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BIMETALLISM AND CURRENCY. 


BY JOSHUA DOUGLASS, ESQ. 


i. 


ONEY is that medium of exchange provided by a govern- 

ment to represent and exchange values and pay debts. 

It may be composed of anything capable of division and identi- 
fication—division in order that the pieces may be convenient for 
handling, and identification that all men may know these pieces 
to be duly authorized units of money. So long as those pieces 


are capable of complete identification and can, regardless of the 
credit of the persons using them, be passed and received from 
hand to hand in the community, in final payment for commodi- 
ties and services and in full legal discharge and liquidation of 
debts, they constitute money, without reference to the material 
of which the pieces may be composed. This is the teaching of 
history and the unavoidable deduction from the reasoning of the 
leading economists—a deduction from which there is no more 
escape than from the principles of human reason. 

The value of money, of whatever kind, is measured by the cost of ob- 
taining it after it has been produced, and not by the cost of its produc- 
tion, and this value is indicated by the general range of prices.— Report 
of Monetary Commission, page 36. 

The value of the unit of money, so far as human wisdom can 
provide, should be unchanging. The expression ‘‘value of 
money ’’ does not mean the commodity value of the material, but 
the money value of the unit. Money is valuable, not for the power 
of being transformed into one thing, but the infinitely greater 
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power—the power which the alchemist sought and which Alad- 
din foreshadowed—the matchless and magical power of com- 
manding, as by the wave of the enchanter’s wand, the transforma- 
tion and transmutation of all things into one another at will. 
This is the power which constitutes money the greatest instru- 
mentality of advancing civilization. In comparison with this 
all-embracing power how insignificant the power which com- 
mends the material thing on which money function may be 
placed, to the admiration of savages for the trivial purpose of 
decoration, whether the decoration be, as with more civilized 
people, for the wrist and neck, or, as among less civilized, for 
the ankle and the nose. Money has value for the reason de- 
scribed by the prophet—because it ‘‘answereth all things.’ 
Money not being essentially a material thing, but an office or 
purpose served by a material thing, its value does not depend on 
the cost of production or reproduction of the material which 
may be selected to bear the evidence of monetary authority. 

Labor is the source of all wealth, and the advance of any na- 
tion or community in material prosperity is largely dependent 
upon the extent to which labor is husbanded and devoted to 
product, and waste prevented. It has been said that ‘‘ labor 
possesses a peculiarity in this—that it is the only commodity that 
perishes at the instant of production, and if not then put to use 
is lost forever.’? Money of some kind is and has been the force 
and means by which labor has been conserved, utilized, and ap- 
plied to the service of human interests. It is that which is uni- 
versally accepted in exchange for labor or property and in pay- 
ment of debts, by force of law or general consent. 

The chief characteristic of money and that which gives to it 
its greatest importance and influence is the fact, that in the world 
at large it is the one thing which is acceptable to all men and in 
exchange for which they will give any commodity which they 
possess. 

This article is of transcendent importance to civilization. It 
is the agency to which society has assigned the measuring of all 
material equities, and it is the sole agency upon which that in- 
comparable function has been confirmed. It isin terms of money 
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that society computes the material value of all human labor ; 
alike the highest efforts of genius and the daily toil and sweat of 
the millions who labor. It has always been employed as the 
most convenient and practicable medium of exchange of com- 
modities. 

Many things have been employed at different times and by 
different people in the world’s history as money. The North 
American Indians used wampum ; the ancient Greeks, cattle ; 
the Abyssinians, salt; the Icelanders codfish. The Anglo- 
Saxons used living money—slaves and oxen—in payment of 
debts as well as in exchanges; the ancient Chinese, the bark of 
the mulberry tree. 

Silver and gold have from a very early period of the world 
been recognized as best adapted for use as lawful money and the 
measure of value. Of these metals silver has the credit of the 
most ancient and largest use as money. In all the periods of 
Bible history silver is frequently referred to as money. It is 
recorded in the Sacred Book that Abraham on the death of his 
wife purchased a burial place for her with ‘‘400 shekels of sil- 
ver, current money with the merchant’? (Genesis 23:16). 
Joseph, his great-grandson, was sold by his brethren into 
Egyptian slavery for twenty pieces of silver, and when he be- 
came prime minister of the king his brethren brought silver in 
their sacks’ mouths wherewith to purchase corn. The use of 
silver as money has been continued from that time to the pres- 
ent. It is said that there is no record in the Bible of the use of 
gold as money, although it was extensively mined and used as 
ornaments of the person, for images and decoration. 

In the earlier ages silver was current by weight long before 
the practice of coining was adopted. The Lydians were said to 
have coined silver nine hundred years before Christ. The Romans 
coined the same metal three hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and gold one hundred years 
later. Since that time silver and gold coins have passed as 
legal tender in all civilized countries until within a recent 
period. 


Neither silver nor gold is adapted for use in the vast body 
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of commercial exchanges except in small amounts. They are 
too bulky, and especially gold suffers too much by attrition. 

At all times when the supply of money in circulation is 
abundant and sufficient to meet advancing wants labor will be 
fully employed and well paid, and prosperity will attend every 
branch of business where such conditions are found. Every 
resource for the production of the materials which minister to 
the comfort of the people will be developed and enjoyed. The 
abundant supply of money with any people has always been at- 
tended with such result. : 

Many years since David Hume in one of his great essays said : 

It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America, indus- 
try has increased in all the nations of Europe. . . . We find that 
in every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abun- 
dance than formerly, everything takes a new face. Labor and industry 
have more active life. The merchant becomes more enterprising, the 
manufacturer more diligent and skilful, and the farmer follows the 
plow with more alacrity and attention. . . . The good policy of the 
state consists in keeping its continually increasing volume amongst the 
people, because by that means is kept alive a spirit of industry and 
increases the stock and rewards of labor in which consist all real 
power and wealth. A nation in which money decreases is actually at 
such a time weaker and more miserable than another nation which 
possesses no more money but has the same on the increase. 


An observer of the condition of affairs in the United States 
for the twenty-five years preceding the panic of 1893 cannot 
fail to approve the wisdom of the reflections of this eminent essay- 
ist of the Old World. Notwithstanding the terrible ravages 
and destruction of life and property by the late war, the pros- 
perity of every branch of human industry, the employment of 
labor, the possession of the means of a comfortable living by 
the laboring millions of this country, from 1861 to 1873, were 
marvelous and gratifying. Much of all this was due to the 
abundance of money in circulation, and, I may add, much also 
to the indomitable will and untiring energy of our people— 
ever alert, aspiring, and buoyant, with a fixity of purpose, 
pressing eagerly on, utilizing every conception of the brain and 
multiplying the possibilities of the hand; and at every turn di- 
recting the subtle process of nature to the best and wisest pur- 
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pose. No equal number of persons on the globe better deserve 
success or are better adapted to its enjoyment than the twenty- 
five million workingmen and women in these United States. 

On the other hand, diminishing money and the consequent 
falling prices are not only greatly oppressive upon debtors, but 
cause stagnation in business, reduced production, and enforced 
idleness. Falling markets annihilate profits. 

By act of Congress approved April 2, 1792, the government 
of the United States established 371} grains of pure silver 
the UNIT of value—that quantity of silver to constitute a dollar. 
Gold was made money, its value was counted from the silver 
unit on a ratio of 15 to 1. 

In 1834 the ratio was changed to 16 to1, the silver dollar or 
unit was left the same weight, gold was changed from 24.7 grains 
to 23.2 grains. Both were legal tender in payment of all debts 
and the mints were open to the coinage of all that came. 

This bimetallic basis was the law until 1873. On February 12 
of that year Congress passed an act purporting to be a revision 
of the coinage laws. This act covers fifteen pages of the statute 
book. It repealed the unit clause in the law of 1792 and in its 
place substituted the following: ‘‘That the gold coins of the 
United States shall be a one-dollar piece which at the standard 
weight of 25:5 grains shall be the wnit of value.’”’ It then de- 
prived silver of its right to unlimited free coinage and destroyed 
it as legal tender money in the payment of debts except to the 
amount of five dollars. 

At that time all were using paper money ; afterwards when 
specie payments were about to be resumed the people appeared 
to realize what had been done. The newspapers on February 
13, 1873, and at no time in the vicinity of that period had any 
account of the change. General Grant, who was president of 
the United States at that time, said afterwards that he had no 
idea of it and ‘‘would not have signed the bill if he had known 
it demonetized silver.’’ 

The law of 1873 made gold the unit of values and that is the 
law to-day. When silver was the unit of value gold enjoyed 
free coinage and was legal tender in the payments of all debts ; 
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now gold is the unit, but silver does not enjoy free coinage. 
We might get along with gold as the wnit if silver enjoyed the 
same right gold did prior to 1873. When silver was the unit 
the unlimited demand for gold to coin into money made the de- 
mand as great as the supply and thus held up the value of gold 
bullion. 

At the time the United States demonetized silver in February, 
1873, silver as measured in gold was worth $1.02. The argu- 
ment of depreciated silver could not then be made. Not one of 
the charges against silver was then possible. The charges of de- 
preciation of that metal are all the illegitimate children of the 
crime of 1873. 

The chief executive of the nation, the votaries of Wall 
Street, the Monte Carlo of America, and their associates 
throughout the land, revel in the overthrow of silver, the most 
honored and worthy of all money, and seek to establish gold 
interest-bearing bonds and private corporation currency as 
‘‘honest money.’’ This howl about ‘‘ honest money”’ from the 
gold bugs and their devotees is a disgrace to our civilization. 

The demonetization of silver by the act of February 12, 1873, 
was not generally known for more than two years thereafter. 
When aroused by the fact the indignation of the people was 
practically universal. The press, the pulpit, and the hustings 
denounced the law as an outrage and demanded its repeal. Pub- 
lic sentiment was too unanimous upon the subject to admit of 
its appearance as an issue of the ensuing campaign, and the 
Congress chosen in 1872 was committed to the repeal of the ob- 
noxious law. 

But the influences which had secured the destruction of silver 
money were as potential in 1874 as ever. Upon the accession of 
Mr. Hayes to the presidency the money power obtained for 
Senator Sherman the portfolio of the treasury, and shaped 
through him the financial policy of the government. From the 
time of his confirmation to the commencement of the regular 
session of Congress in December following, they confidently 
contended that any legislation in behalf of silver should 
exclude all government securities from its opefation. ‘‘ Honest 
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money’’ became the theme of the metropolitan press, and a few 
great journals, which still stood for the cause of bimetallism, 
were reproached as advocates of repudiation and assailed as 
blasphemers against the public faith. 

On December 3, 1877, President Hayes delivered his annual 
message to Congress. He recognized the great importance of 
‘‘the readjustment of our coinage system by the renewal of the 
silver dollar as an element in our specie currency, endowed by 
legislation with the quality of legal tender to a greater or less 
extent.’”’?’ He urged a change of ratio to the then commercial 
value of silver in gold and the exemption of all government 
securities from payment in silver, upon the ground that when 
the bonds were issued it was contemplated ‘‘by either the gov- 
ernment or the holders of the bonds that gold was the only coin 
in which they should be paid.’’ This recommendation gave 
unbounded comfort to the bondholders and their associates, but 
Congress received it with ill-concealed resentment. 

Precisely one week after the delivery of the message, Senator 
Matthews of Ohio introduced his celebrated resolution. ‘That 
all the bonds of the United States were payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the government of the United States, 
in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 
4124 grains each of standard silver; and that to restore to 
its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender as a payment of 
said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public credi- 
tor.’ This resolution was prompted by the practically unani- 
mous declaration of the general assembly of Ohio, ‘‘ that com- 
mon honesty to the taxpayers, the letter and the spirit of the 
contract under which the great body of its indebtedness was 
assumed by the United States, and true financial wisdom, each 
and all, demand the restoration of the silver dollar to its former 
rank as lawful money.’’ The resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 43 to 22. 

In November, during the special session of Congress, Mr. 
Bland, the chairman of the committee on coinage, weights, and 
measures, had, under a suspension of the rules, secured the pas- 
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sage, by a vote of 163 to 34, of a bill for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver which should be a legal tender, at nominal 
value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except when 
otherwise provided by contract. On January 29, 1878, the 
senate finance committee reported it to that body, with amend- 
ments authorizing silver coinage to a minimum of $2,000,000 
per month on government account which with all silver dollars 
heretofore coined by the United States should be legal tender 
for all debts, public or private, except otherwise provided by 
previous contract, provided for an international conference to 
be arranged by the president, and the exchange of silver coins 
for certificates of not less than ten dollars each. The bill, as 
amended, passed the Senate by a vote of 48 to 21, and the House 
by a vote of 203 to 72. It was promptly vetoed by President 
Hayes as ‘‘an act of bad faith,’’ and he said ‘‘it was not to be 
anticipated that any future legislation of Congress or any action 
of any department of the government would sanction or tolerate 
the redemption of the principal of the bonds or the payment of 
the interest thereon in coin of less value than the coin authorized 
by law at the time of the issue of the bonds, being the coin 
exacted by the government in exchange for the same.”’ 

The bill was passed over the veto by 46 to 19 in the Senate 
and 196 to 73 in the House, and became a law February 28, 
1878, remaining in force until July 14, 1890, when it was re- 
pealed by the act of that date, and the further coinage of silver 
by the United States mints limited. 

On June 7, 1890, a bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes 
upon deposits of silver bullion passed the House by 135 to 
119. On June 18, the Senate substituted for it a bill for the free 
coinage of silver, which passed by 42 to 25. This was rejected 
by the House on June 25, by 135 to 152. A conference com- 
mittee was then appointed, which finally agreed to what has 
since been properly called the ‘‘Sherman Law.’’ It passed the 
Senate by a vote of 39 to 26 and the House by 112 to 90. On 
July 14 it received the executive approval. The first or “‘ pur- 
chasing’’ clause of the act was repealed November 1, 1893. 
This act differed from that of 1878 but embraced all its question- 
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able features. It provided for the monthly purchase by the 
secretary of the treasury of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion, 
and for the issuance of treasury notes in payment thereof re- 
deemable on demand in gold or silver coin at the discretion of 
the secretary. It made these notes legal tender except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, required the 
monthly coinage of 2,000,000 ounces of the silver bullion into 
standard silver dollars, until July 1, 1891, after which the 
secretary should coin so much as might be necessary to provide for 
redemption of treasury notes, and declared it to be ‘‘ the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on 
a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio as may be 
provided by law.’’ The ostensible purpose of this act was to 
remedy the deficiencies of the existing law, and take another 
‘step toward free coinage.’’ 

The constant decline in the gold price of silver bullion under 
the operation of the “‘ Bland Act,’’ it was thought, could be ar- 
rested by requiring the government to purchase a greater quan- 
tity of it, while the issuance of treasury notes convertible into 
gold or silver coin at the government’s discretion would steady 
the ratio between the metals, and at the same time keep the gov- 
ernment holdings of silver in active circulation. If the experi- 
ment succeeded it would be the equivalent of free coinage ; if it 
failed the opponents of bimetallism would be strengthened in 
their resolution to demonetize silver altogether. What would 
have been the outcome of this remarkable piece of legislation 
had the duty of discharging its requirements been imposed upon 
the friends of bimetallism, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
That the exercise by the treasury department of the option to 
redeem the treasury notes in silver would have powerfully stimu- 
lated the gold price of silver bullion and made it impossible to 
drain the treasury of its gold, seems clear. 

The protective feature of this legislation was in theory not 
more pernicious to the principle of free coinage than was the 
practical application of the law to existing conditions. 

From February, 1878, to June, 1893, the secretary of the 
treasury made monthly purchases of the amounts of silver bul- 
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lion required by the existing law. For this he was required to 
pay under the Bland Act, ‘‘ the market price thereof,’’ and under 
the Sherman Act, ‘‘the market price, not exceeding one dollar 
for 371.25 grains of pure silver.’’ The interest of the govern- 
ment naturally impelled it to seek the cheapest market and to 
patronize the customer who would part with his bullion for 
the least money. Such was the course invariably pursued. 
Under such a practice, the supply of bullion continuing, its 
price must inevitably decline, and instead of approaching the 
mint value at the established ratio, constantly receded from it. 
This divergence was accelerated by rumors opportunely created 
by the monometallists of contemplated sales of treasury bullion 
through congressional action. 

Thus silver, classed as a commodity by the law, was constantly 
forced downward through its operation. The bullion value of 
the silver dollars fell as ‘aeir number increased. The assertion 
that silver could not be restored by legislation to its old place 
with gold received apparent confirmation, and the metal was 
degraded and disgraced by the very agency which its friends 
were assured would be the means of its salvation. The melting 
pot reduced the silver dollar to sixty cents in gold; and that 
fact, notwithstanding its parity when coined, was made to do 
yeoman duty in undermining the friendship entertained by pub- 
lic opinion for the bimetallic system. 

But the active cunning of the monometallist made the govern- 
ment purchases of silver bullion serve his cause most potentially 
in another direction. At the close of the fiscal year, on July 1, 
1890, there was in the treasury, including bullion, $323,804,555 
in silver. On July 1, 1893, this sum had increased to $481,371,- 
103. Nearly all of it was in active circulation in the form of 
certificates and treasury notes; yet it was constantly and per- 
sistently asserted by the gold press and the gold interest, ‘‘ that 
it was a useless and inert mass in the treasury vaults, which could 
neither be forced into circulation nor paid to the public creditor ; 
that its presence in the public custody was a permanent embar- 
rassment, and its constant accumulation a source of grave and 
serious apprehension ; that its increase must inevitably force 
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gold abroad and reduce the republic to the condition of the sil- 
ver-using countries of South America.”’ 

The silver dollar and its representative treasury note were 
made legal tender by these laws, save where expressly stipulated 
to the contrary. ‘I'he government by this regulation conferred 
upon its citizens full authority to discredit a large part of its 
currency by denying to debtors the right to use it in payment of 
their debts. This authority was at once exercised. Loans for 
definite periods were made payable in gold. Municipal and 
other public securities were discredited unless the money for 
their cancellation was limited to gold or its equivalent. The 
bankers forming the Clearing House Association refused to ac- 
cept silver coin or certificates in settlement of daily balances, 
and when national banks were prohibited by law from becoming 
members of such associations, they had a “‘ tacit understanding”’ 
that silver should be unavailable for remittances of cash from one 
banking center to another. 

These constant discriminations against the white metal and its 
paper representatives naturally brought gold in demand for pay- 
ment of interest charges on millions of securities, increased its 
value by the depression of all other values, including that of sil- 
ver, and placed the taint of repudiation upon all those whose 
sentiments applauded its use as money, or even urged the neces- 
sity of its international recognition at any ratio with gold. 

The power given by these laws to contract against the receipt 
of silver in payment of debt: is a curious one. We have seen 
that both acts were placed upon the most positive lines of pro- 
tection, and designed to elevate the price of silver by govern- 
mental aid directly extended. Bunt the insertion in them of this 
contract privilege made it easy for private avarice to destroy 
every possible benefit likely to result from government purchases 
and coinage. In vain could the government endeavor to restore 
parity to the two metals under the law, when that law permitted 
the gold bugs to stipulate for the repudiation of one of them. 
The selfish avarice of the most powerful class in modern society, 
swift to seize and utilize the opportunity, loaned silver and col- 
lected gold. They coldly but surely calculated that such a policy, 
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while bringing profit to them, must bring disaster to bimetallism. 

But the culminating atrocity of this so-called silver legislation 
was the construction given by the secretary of the treasury to 
the redemption clause of the Sherman Act, which, it will be 
remembered, provides that treasury notes issued thereunder 
shall be redeemable in gold or silver at the discretion of the 
treasury. Mr. Bland, in September, 1890, aptly termed this 
statute a masterpiece of duplicity, and predicted that its declared 
purpose of maintaining parity between the two metals would be 
construed by the treasury department as requiring it upon de- 
mand to exchange gold for treasury notes issued in payment for 
silver bullion. This is precisely what Secretary Foster at once 
began to do and what has been done by the secretary of the 
treasury ever since. Not until the government thus surrendered 
its right to pay the public creditor in gold or silver at its option did 
the treasury stock of gold begin to diminish. All the predictions 
of its disappearance under the operation of the Bland Law came 
to naught, but the new policy could result in nothing else. Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and Russia, whose enormous gold reserves 
are locked away as part of their military equipment, Austria, 
seeking to establish her finances upon a gold basis, saw a simple 
method of increasing their stock by a depletion of ours, and by 
the exchange of treasury notes, reissued only to be again ex- 
changed for gold, its exodus began. Public apprehension became 
transformed into positive terror as the hundred million limit of 
reserve was reached; every fresh purchase of silver was de- 
nounced as the creation of an additional obligation redeemable 
only in gold, and the fear that we were going upon a silver basis 
ripened into a widespread conviction. 

Germany, France, and Holland easily check the outflow of 
gold by paying public creditors in silver. They reserve the 
right to do so, and debts payable according to the terms of the 
contract are there conceded to be honorably discharged with sil- 
ver or gold at the convenience of the government. The same con- 
dition is attached by our laws to every public obligation save 
gold certificates, yet its exercise is withheld because payment in 
silver is said to be repudiation. The mere announcement that 
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the treasury department would hereafter exercise its discretion 
in the use of gold or silver for the redemption of outstanding 
securities would arrest the outward flow of gold. Its payment 
of silver in a single instance where gold was demanded would 
tend to turn the golden current inward. 

No silver dollar of the United States has ever been honestly 
obtained for less than a hundred cents, and no creditor could be 
in any wise injured by being obliged to receive the money of 
his contract. Yet the government, upon the plea that it can 
maintain parity between the two metals only by honoring one 
and making an outcast of the other, pursues its fatuous policy, 
whereby the public verdict is, that our silver legislation ‘‘ has 
been given a fair trial and has resulted in disaster to that metal, 
and in confusion to our finances.’”’ It is said ‘‘to threaten pub- 
lic credit, to be a menace to the cause of ‘ honest money,’ a vain 
attempt to arrest the operation of natural causes by human legis- 
lation, and it is asserted by the monometallist that the speedy 
and permanent abandonment of bimetallism is absolutely neces- 
sary to present needs and future prosperity.’’ Such are the 
ravings of Wall Street and its votaries. 

This superficial outline of the manner in which our so-called 
silver laws have been construed and administered is sufficient to 
sustain the assertion that they have been more potent for the 
postponement, if not the defeat, of just coinage than all others, 
which, ostensibly designed for a great and noble purpose, have 
been transformed into terrible instruments for its destruction. 

The lesson to be drawn from the experiences is a simple one. 
The issue of bimetallism properly admits of no compromise. It 
should be accepted unconditionally. Its base is right and jus- 
tice ; and limitations imposed upon its free exercise can only re- 
sult in evil. All compromises involve a surrender of principle, 
and unless confined to methods of accomplishing given purposes, 
rather than the ends themselves, they aggravate existing mis- 
chiefs and become a greater affliction than the calamities they 
were intended to prevent. Our country’s history is eloquent 
with reminders of their dangers and their futility. 

Every concession to slavery strenguhened its grasp upon the 
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nation’s life, and every concession to gold adds to the perplexi- 
ties which beset the pathway of returning bimetallism. If we 
would accomplish the restoration of our original monetary sys- 
tem and again enjoy the incalculable benefits which flow from 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, we must be 
ever deaf to the siren song of compromise, and bravely follow 
the teachings and examples of the illustrious founders and de- 
fenders of our republic. 

JOSHUA DOUGLASS. 





A PLEA FOR A SOUND CURRENCY AND BANKING 
SYSTEM. 


BY ALLEN RIPLEY FOOTE.* 


HERE is no truer standard by which to test the monetary 
honesty and intelligence of a people than that furnished 
by discussions of the currency and banking system by means of 
which they effect their exchanges. 
Honesty and intelligence are an indispensable foundation for 
a sound, ethical, economic currency, or banking system ; for 
good character; for confidence; for credit; for industry ; for 
commerce ; for progress, and for prosperity. Men must have 
intelligence enough to understand and honesty enough to obey 
the moral law before they can understand and properly apply 
economic law. Men must understand and willingly obey the 
requirements of economic law before they can properly formulate 
and intelligently adopt a sound currency and banking system. 
All-departures from these fundamental propositions are factors 
oferror. The possibility of error creates doubt. Doubt destroys 
confidence. The destruction of confidence destroys credit. The 
destruction of credit destroys the value of the instruments of 
banking by means of which exchanges are effected. The de- 
struction of the medium of exchanges destroys commerce. The 
destruction of commerce destroys industry. The destruction of 
industry destroys the opportunity to labor. The power of a 
laborer to produce by the labor of a day more than is required 
for the support of his life for a day is the power by the use of 
which property is created. The destruction of the opportunity 
to labor prevents the creation of property, arrests progress, and 
causes adversity to displace prosperity. 
The certainty of reward induces diligence, energy, and skill. 
The certainty of the undisputed enjoyment of savings, profits, 


*Author of the Discussion of the Economic Principles Involved in “The Law of In- 
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and increments, induces care, thrift, and prudence. These are 
the factors of prosperity for every individual, from the lowliest 
laborer to the wealthiest capitalist. These are the foundations 
of character and of property. 

All discussions of the economic principles involved in systems 
of industry, commerce, currency, or banking must deal with the 
twofold acquisitions of life, character and property. The moral 
law teaches honesty as a principle. The economic law teaches 
honesty as a practice. Honesty intelligently practiced is the 
most helpful condition that society can formulate for the welfare 
of the lowliest laborer. Honesty intelligently practiced is the 
most potent protection that society can formulate for the security 
of property. A plea for such a revision of currency and bank- 
ing legislation as will bring its underlying principles and the 
daily practice of the people into strict accord with the divine law 
of morals and the natural law of economics, is a plea for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of all who labor and save, and for the 
security of the property created by their savings. A currency 
and banking system so founded is indispensable to progress and 
prosperity. It will secure for the laborer the opportunity to 
labor, by furnishing the means for his support while he is en- 
gaged in the processes of production. It will reward his labor, 
by enabling him to retain his honest share of the joint product 
of labor and capital. It will satisfy his desires by effecting the 
exchange of the surplus commodities created by his labor, for 
commodities created by the labor of others, and will thus enable 
him to command for the supplying of his wants, the enhance- 
ment of his comfort, the enjoyment of his hours of rest, the 
world-wide resources of industry and commerce. The man 
most directly and vitally interested in the formulation and adop- 
tion of a sound system of American currency and banking is the 
American laborer. 

All history is a record of an irrepressible conflict between good 
and evil. The battle-fields change, but the underlying princi- 
ples are changeless. History shows that in each period some 
question pregnant with far-reaching and vital issues for the wel- 
fare of mankind reached maturity and demanded settlement. It 
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also shows that the settlement of such a question absorbed the 
entire talent, energies, and resources of the people. For this 
reason, other questions of gathering force and of equal impor- 
tance are compelled to remain in abeyance until the question de- 
manding settlement can be dealt with and settled, and until a 
period for rest and recuperation can be enjoyed. In the life of 
humanity, principles and events are the real factors, men are in- 
cidents. We may wishfully call for peace, but there is no peace. 

A question that was held in abeyance during the conflict for 
American political independence and for the integrity of the re- 
public, has now reached maturity, and stands in the pathway of 
our progress and prosperity demanding settlement. It is the 
question of the formulation and adoption of a sound American 
currency and banking system. This question is as far-reaching 
in its consequences, as pregnant with good or evil for the welfare 
of the people, as was any question that has been solved by our 
predecessors. In the conflict now taking form the forces of good 
and evil are being marshalled under two standards of value ; the 
dollar of gold, representing a gold dollar’s worth of honest labor, 
and the dollar of arbitrary power, representing the fiat of gov- 
ernment. The one is founded on the sound economic principle 
of self-help, the other is founded on the economic fallacy of state 
socialism. Self-help is founded on diligence, energy, and skill 
employed in the labor of production, and on savings, profits, and 
increments massed and employed as capital in furnishing the 
tools and supplying materials for production. There is but one 
honest way in which a laborer can prosper, and that is by pro- 
ducing more than he consumes and owning the difference. By 
no possibility can his margin for saving be honestly increased by 
the interference of the state. If the state increases the margin 
for saving for any man it can be accomplished only by arbitrarily 
transferring to him a portion of the savings of some other man. 
Such action violates the requirements of honesty and cannot be 
approved by those who are honest and intelligent. Repugnant 
as the teachings of state socialism are to the spirit and the pur- 
poses of the republic, much has been done under cover of the 
authdrity of national legislation to give them practical effect. 
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Such legislation is evidence that the people, though actuated by 
honest motives, have not been rightly informed by their political 
teachers. 

Whenever monetary legislation becomes destructive of the 
prosperity of a people, it is evident- that such legislation does 
not accord with the requirements of natural economic laws. 
Acts of Congress or of state legislatures may make a monetary 
system legal, but if it be in conflict with the requirements of 
natural economic laws, the time must inevitably come when nat- 
ural laws will vindicate their sovereignty over man-made laws, 
and will exact a penalty for the economic crime committed. 
From the payment of such a penalty, no plea of ignorance, no 
proof of good intentions, no exhibit of honest labor can save. 
A vivid illustration of this truth is found in the attempt to es- 
tablish the use of a fiat currency, through a large monthly pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of silver certificates in pay- 
ment for the same, which, together with our large stock of 
overvalued silver coin, is redeemable in gold. So long as these 
certificate issues and this coin are not redeemable in the com- 
modity for the purchase of which they were created, or so long as 
the commodity bought cannot be sold to obtain the gold with 
which to redeem the promise made, the entire issue of silver cer- 
tificates and silver coin is fiat currency. Intelligent men know 
that the government, vast as its resources may be, cannot in- 
definitely continue the policy of issuing fiat currency redeemable 
in gold. They know that as a final result of such a policy the 
day will come when the government cannot redeem its fiat cur- 
rency in gold. They know that when that day comes, in order 
to maintain a gold standard of values, the question will be forced 
upon the people of making choice between stopping all purchases 
of silver or making silver certificates and silver coin redeem- 
able in silver only, and, as a logical result, the adoption of the 
free coinage of silver and of a silver standard of values. The 
doubt as to the outcome of this question has destroyed confi- 
dence, credit, commerce, and industry. The loss so caused is 
enormously greater than the entire value of all the silver bullion 
ever produced in the United States. This loss falls on all 
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classes of the people. To-day the laborer pleads in vain for em- 
ployment, on full time, at his former high rate of wages; in 
vain the farmer, the planter, and the manufacturer seek a mar- 
ket for their products at former high prices; in vain merchants 
and investors plead with you, the bankers of this country, to 
accept their securities for discounts at former high quotations ; 
in vain you watch for the inflow of currency at your receivers’ 
desks, which will enable you to make the discounts demanded 
for the healthful exchanges of commerce. There has been a 
wide departure from the fundamental requirements of a sound 
currency, and the penalty exacted with merciless impartiality 
from laborers, farmers, planters, manufacturers, merchants, in- 
vestors, and bankers, is the cost of the error. From such an 
assessment, made by the logic of events, no plea of ignorance, 
no proof of good intentions, nor exhibit of honest labor, has 
saved or can save. 

The cost of education through experience is enormous. It is 
necessary because society has not learned that it is as vitally im- 
portant to disseminate correct economic education for the pro- 


tection of prosperity, as it is to enforce well-devised sanitary reg- 
ulations for the protection of health. "When the disseminator of 
unsound economic teachings is recognized and isolated as is the 
distributor of the seeds of contagious disease, honest labor will 


prosper beyond the present conception of its most devoted 
advocates. 


Our national monetary legislation is founded upon an economic 
fallacy. Such fallacies are most successfully urged by sincere 
and earnest men, who, through ignorance, seriously promote un- 
sound currency measures for no other reason than a devout de- 
sire to lighten the burdens and brighten the lives of those whose 
labor secures for them the least comfort and happiness. The 
time was when all evil was ascribed to the evil-minded seeking 
the destruction of the good. To-day the fact is recognized that a 
large measure of evil results from the uninformed, or the wrongly 
informed, acts of the well-meaning. This is a tremendous gain 
for the intelligent discussion of economic questions. 

All history is an object lesson. It is the extreme of folly to 
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fail or to refuse to learn the lessons taught by the experience of 
others. The errors of those who have preceded us, in so far as 
they were errors in an original course of action, were the neces- 
sary cost of experimental work. Such work having been once 
done and paid for, and its results duly recorded, we should profit 
by it. We have no right to acquire an education through the 
costly and severe process of our own experience, that can be 
gained with small outlay from the experience of others. We 
will not do so if we read history and make correct deductions 
from its records. Those who study history know that the mone- 
tary disasters and distress that we have recently suffered and 
are now suffering from, are absolutely without cause or reason 
except that which exists in unsound monetary legislation of our 
own enacting. The enactment and the further continuance of 
such legislation is a stupendous blunder. These disasters and 
this distress are as inexcusable as would be the spreading of a 
loathsome contagious disease through a failure to observe well- 
devised and widely-published rules for the protection of health. 
The people of this country now have serious and urgent reasons 
for studying the fallacies of our monetary system with the view 
of eliminating them. Our currency and banking system requires 
remodeling in the light of our recent experience and the teach- 
ings of history. This isthe most urgent demand of our times. 
The organizers of the United States government wisely made no 
provision for the issue of currency by the general government. 
The legislation of the several states exhibits no attempt to de- 
velop a sound and uniform currency and banking system. We 
enjoy rich blessings bequeathed to us by our fathers, but we are 
‘called upon to deal with questions that had not reached maturity 
in their day. The only way in which we can enjoy to the full 
the good results secured for us by past conflicts, is to maintain 
every advantage and to advance the line of civilization. This it 
is our privilege and our duty to do. 

To secure the results of experience requires: (1) an accurate 
knowledge of the facts; (2) the power to make correct deduc- 
tions from these facts ; (3) a detailed knowledge of the existing 
and prospective conditions of the people for whose benefit the 
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deductions are made ; and (4) a sound judgment as to the most 
helpful form in which to make practical application of the 
knowledge gained. History furnishes the records of experience, 
existing conditions the material to be worked upon, and the pos- 
sibilities of the future the measure of expansive adaptability re- 
quired. 

Natural economic laws govern international commerce. The 
currency of international commerce is based upon commodities, 
the value of which is measured by the international standard of 
value—gold bullion. Commodities are money. Currency is the 
evidence of their ownership, in the form of a promise to make 
delivery on demand. In the deep, true meaning of the term, 
money has never been nor can it ever be created except by labor. 
The standard money of the world obtains its value and its use 
from causes over which no government exercises control. It isa 
currency upon which no government has ever fixed its stamp. 
It is that form of money which, when paid to the laborer, will 
buy for him to-day and will always buy for him, at his home or 
in any place to which he may carry or send it, the labor of 
others equal in value with his own labor which he gave for the 
money he received. This is the only form of standard money 
that honesty and intelligence can permit to be used. 

The question of what shall be the currency and banking sys- 
tem of this country has never been discussed in its entirety, as 
an independent issue, and submitted to the people for their 
adoption as an independent measure. In the past, the industrial, 
commercial, and financial interests of the country have been re- 
quired to adjust themselves to the demands of party politics. 
This has resulted in the unsound legislation from which we are 
now suffering. No better reason than this can be given for calling 
upon representatives of the industrial, commercial, and financial 
interests of the country to formulate by concerted action a sound 
American currency and banking system, and then to require 
political parties to adjust themselves to its adoption as a funda- 
mental demand for the public welfare. The retardation of the 
currency and banking question by the exigencies of the past 
was necessary to its maturity. The date of its maturity has ar- 
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rived. It must now be dealt with and correctly settled before 
the people of this country can again enjoy an era of solid pros- 
perity. 

The present national currency and banking system was devised 
under stress of war necessities, when the people were divided by 
antagonistic interests and clashing in deadly conflict. With 
such an origin it was inevitable that the system should fall short 
of fully responding to the requirements of the whole people when 
united in the pursuit of the vocations of peace. Its fatal source 
of weakness is in its diminishing foundation—the national debt. 
The system contracts instead of expanding in response to the 
growing needs of a prosperous and an increasing people, and thus 
checks their prosperity and growth. The processes of contrac- 
tion on the one hand and of growth on the other hand have now 
reached a limit beyond which they cannot go without producing 
disaster. For this reason there is an urgent demand for a far- 
reaching revision of currency and banking legislation. During 
the absence of a sound, practical, and uniform system of state 
banking, such as would maintain every currency dollar issued at 
par in gold values, in the hands of all hoiders, at all times, 
and wherever they may be, the ability of national banks to sup- 
ply a sufficient amount of a sound and a satisfactory currency 
(which has been immeasurably superior to any currency formerly 
supplied by state banks when they were in unrestricted opera- 
tion), has been a blessing of high value to the people of this 
country. In this matter the people have profited by their ex- 
perience with state bank currency, and have willingly preferred 
to perpetuate the national banking system, rather than to deprive 
themselves of the use of the universally recognized and sound 
currency issued by national banks, a currency that has never 
failed to be worth par in gold values, nor has ever caused a loss 
to any holder, since the resumption of specie payment. This is 
an instance in which instinct has been stronger than reason. 
The people seem to know instinctively that state bank currency 
would drive national bank currency out of use, in obedience to 
a natural law that enables poor currency to always drive good 
currency out of circulation. While practically recognizing this 
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law, by protecting themselves from its operation, through con- 
tinuing the suppression of state bank currency, some people do 
not appear to understand why overvalued silver currency drives 
gold out of circulation, and they clamor for the continued use of 
silver as a standard money of the country. 

There is a real and growing necessity for a sound currency 
that will automatically respond to the growth and varying needs 
of the different sections of the country. Such a demand is now 
taking form and will gather force until it is satisfied. The dan- 
ger in this demand is found in the false deductions, from the 
issue by the general government of legal tender paper currency 
and of national bank currency, made by the uninformed, who 
lead their followers into advocating unsound currency measures. 
Viewing the whole subject of currency legislation in its entirety, 
it is apparent that the time has come when it must be dealt with 
in every feature and detail, before the affairs of industry and 
commerce in this country can again rest upon a stable and sound 
foundation. In view of all conditions, present and prospective, 
which involve questions pertaining to bank currency, the dic- 
tates of duty and of wisdom conspire to cause those who are 
capable of discussing such questions with broad freedom and 
true patriotism, to assume the task of devising and fitting for 
practical adoption a currency and banking system that will 
automatically respond to all requirements for a sound national 
and local currency, and that will maintain every dollar issued at 
par in gold values, so long as it shall remain in the pockets of the 
people. When this is done, the acts of strained legality, made 
necessary by the exigencies of the past, can be safely repealed, 
as the scaffolding is torn away from a completed structure, re- 
vealing its beauty and strength, and opening it to its career of 
usefulness. Until this is done, those acts must stand for the pro- 
tection of the people. To do this properly, the records of experi- 
ence must be searched and their lessons carefully learned by 
sound reasoners capable of making correct deductions from the 
facts of history. A clear and correct conception of the true 
functions of banks and of the meaning and uses of their instru- 
ments of exchange, such as currency, notes, checks, drafts, bills 
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of exchange, letters of credit, etc., must be formed and brought 
to the knowledge of the people, showing that none of these are 
money nor a standard of value; that they are simply a means of 
using credit for effecting exchanges at gold coin values without 
the use of coin; that they increase the convenience with which 
business may be transacted, and serve to give to each individual 
the use of credit, wherever he may be. The usefulness of banks 
must be shown to consist in performing the exchange functions 
of currency, without creating values, and in aggregating, sub- 
dividing, and making available the funds of those who have 
capital to loan for the purpose of placing it at the command of 
those who, by reason of their ability to profitably employ more 
capital than they possess, are in position and can afford to be 
responsible borrowers. 

But little thought will be required, on these lines, to show, 
while certain well-defined objects should be the common aim of 
all currency and banking laws, that there must be as wide dif- 
ferences in the business transacted under them as there are in 
the occupations of the people. While the aim is to afford the 
highest obtainable maximum of utility with the lowest obtain- 
able minimum of danger, without overstimulating trade or de- 
parting from a stable standard of values, the fact must be 
recognized that this desideratum cannot be reached if the sys- 
tem is wholly devised within the limits made necessary by the 
present national laws for universal application. The national 
banking system must be perfected as an issuer of currency so 
that all United States government paper currency may be re- 
tired, and it must be supplemented by an auxiliary and uniform 
system of local banks of issue through which a natural auto- 
matic contraction or expansion of local currency will take place 
in exact response to all local requirements. The total absence 
of all state banks of issue creates an opportunity to construct 
a banking system entire. 

In a paper limited as this must be, no attempt has been made 
to exhaust this subject. I am content on this occasion simply to 
indicate the wide and comprehensive scope that must be given 
to its consideration, and the results of high utility that may be 
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obtained. I hope sufficient has been said to justify my claim 
that there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the peo- 
ple of this country from devising, carrying into operation, and 
enjoying to the utmost the most stable, the soundest, and the 
most automatically adjustable currency and banking system in 
the world ; a system by means of which we can gain and main- 
tain our financial independence. To such a consummation all 
patriotic and well-informed citizens can afford to contribute their 
suggestions and support. 

Such a work cannot be successfully undertaken by politicians 
who retain power by beguiling the people into the belief that 
their party has always been sound on questions of finance, no 
matter what the party platforms may say, or what financial 
measures may have been enacted by party votes. It can be well 
done only by those who have the patience and the courage to 
formulate a system which will be the best they can devise, done 
as they would write it if there were no obstacle in the way of its 
adoption as a whole, and as they would have it stand if its adop- 
tion were entirely within their own power. By so doing they 
will place before the people a model of excellence, the best that 
human wisdom can create. They will erect a standard of value 
by which all proposals pertaining to currency questions can be 
measured. They will centralize discussion on this standard. 
This will educate the people to an-appreciation of its excellence, 
a process that must be accomplished before it can be intelligently 
adopted. By this means, through the general monetary knowl- 
edge they will acquire, and by the well-considered, sound, and 
adjustable currency and banking system which will result from 
such procedure, the people will be greatly benefited. Such 
work will simplify the labor necessary to secure final success by 
clearly indicating the obstructions that must be overcome and 
the special points regarding which there is the most urgent need 
to disseminate correct information. 

Work of this character is particularly fitted for the American 
Bankers’ Association. A special committee appointed by this 
association for such a purpose will undoubtedly receive the rec- 
ognition and active codperation of all industrial, commercial, 
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and financial organizations in the several states, on the request 
of the association, asking the election by them of one or more 
persons to represent the industrial, commercial, and financial in- 
terests of the state, as members of a National Monetary Com- 
mission, and to name others to be conferred with as its advisers. 
Such a commission will have no party political significance or 
authority. Its spirit will be patriotic, its aims beneficent, its 
methods broad and comprehensive. It should have sufficient 
character and influence in its personnel, through representing the 
material rather than the political interests of the people of each 
state, to secure such changes in constitutions and legislation, 
national or state, as may be required for the complete adoption 
of the currency and banking system it may recommend. Its 
office will be to formulate the best system of currency and bank- 
ing of which it is capable, for the advice and information of the 
whole people, and to point out the changes necessary to be made 
in national and state legislation to clear the way for its adoption. 
Such an effort cannot fail greatly to improve, if not actually 
to define, the final form which a settlement of the monetary 
questions now demanding to be dealt with will assume. It 
ought to profit by the experience of older nations, and to result 
in developing and carrying into practical operation a system of 
currency and banking that will be best in its fundamental prin- 
ciples and working methods; best in its flexibility and ready 
adjustment to the needs of the people in all sections of the 
country ; best in strength and helpfulness to industry and com- 
merce ; best in its power to conserve and properly apply to use- 
ful work the surplus energy of all productive employments; 
best for the general welfare and highest good of the whole 
people; without a peer in the history of nations, a new mani- 
festation of the power, prestige, and glory of a republic, founded 
by men whom we honor, preserved by men whom we admire, 
and enjoyed by men able to perpetuate and to transmit un- 
tarnished, and with an added contribution of their own of equal 
value, for the benefit of their successors, all the good in their 

inheritance, a model of excellence for all nations. 
ALLEN RIPLEY FOOTE. 





THE TRUE BASIS OF POLITICAL REFORM. 


BY LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 


HE hopeful student of practical politics in the United States 

may justly feel encouraged at the multiplying signs of party 
unrest. The upheavals of the last three years, of opposite 
political tendencies as they were, may well inspire hopes of bet- 
ter days. They reveal a deeply seated and growing distrust of the 
modern party ‘‘leader,’’ accompanied by an increasing desire on 
the part of the ‘‘led’’ to have more voice in the direction of 
public affairs. The signs of the times forebode future trouble for 
the party manipulator, but unhappily they do not presage im- 
mediate danger to his power. It is a long step from revolt to 
overthrow. The gap is wide which separates denunciation of 
bossism from substitution of honest leadership through displace- 
ment of the selfish and corrupting rule of the party boss. Yet 
long and hard as may be’ the road to political reform, it is one 
which may be successfully passed over. To concede otherwise 
would be to condemn self-government as inherently a failure. 
For the sole justification of systems of popular rule must be that 
the rule under such systems is, in truth, popular. By popular 
rule is meant that course of political action where public senti- 
ment habitually finds expression in the acts of public servants 
and where public opinion through public officers habitually passes 
into public will. If this degree of popular rule is impossible of 
achievement, then free government is impossible of success. 

The problem to whose solution the American people are im- 
peratively summoned, is, how to make our governments—and 
more especially our local governments—popular. This solution 
is at once easy and difficult. It is easy because the people have 
but to will it and, presto, the problem will be solved. It is diffi- 
cult because it will be hard indeed to persuade the people effect- 
ively to will that their governments shall be popular, and there- 
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fore shall be free. Where the minds of men must be moved, 
things easiest to be done are the hardest to accomplish. The aver- 
age mind shrinks from a simple solution of a weighty problem. 
It pleases men to imagine that where the end is far-reaching the 
means must be complex. And when, at last, events force on the 
people a remedy so simple that a child might have named it, he 
who for the moment voices the decree of circumstances, reaps 
for himself the honors and rewards of genius. 

We already have the forms of popular government and we 
have but to use them in order to possess the substance. Our 
troubles are due to the obstinate refusal or the wilful neglect of 
the masses to avail themselves of the powers placed unasked for 
in their hands. The people delude themselves into the belief 
that by yielding obedience to the flatteries of so-called leaders 
they are exercising the privileges of self-government. But 
voting on election day is not popular government. As well 
could the voting, in silence, of the legislative body of France on 
such matters as the Tribunate chose to lay before it, during the 
consulship of Napoleon, have been called legislation. In theory, 
we select our rulers at the polls, but in practice this is impossible. 
In a modified sense, we elect but we do not select, and true elec- 
tion involves selection. As the legislative body of France could 
vote only on such measures as were laid before it by another 
body, so we, practically, can vote only on such men as are pre- 
sented for our suffrages by others over whose action, too gener- 
ally, we have neither influence nor control. We choose between 
men, one of whom we must have, but rarely do we select the 
man we would prefer were it possible to choose him. 

In a word, the great .majority of American citizens take no 
part in the initiative of government. Yet the initiative is the 
key to self-government. It is the vital essence without which 
all else is as nothing. With its popular exercise, forms of gov- 
ernment matter little. Without its popular exercise, what- 
ever the form, a people cannot be truly free. For so long 
as the many are content to let the few name candidates regard- 
less of the wishes of the many, the country is, in reality, gov- 
erned by the few to whose dictation the many bow. Undersuch 
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a system our elections are little more than plebiscites by means 
of which the decisions of a partisan oligarchy are given the form 
of popular will. Ours has become a government by an office- 
holding and office-seeking class. Government by the people and 
for the people is the dream which delights the fancy of the 
schoolboy, but government by the spoilsmen and for the spoils- 
men is the reality which absorbs the energies and devours the 
substance of the man. For the evils of class rule may as truly 
be suffered where the subjection of the masses is voluntary and 
unconstrained as where subjection is maintained by terror and 
by force. Spasmodic and evanescent uprisings are but the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. Were the general condition not 
as stated, uprisings and revolts would not occur. These slough- 
ings off prove that life is still within, but they likewise show 
that disease infests the body politic. If we would throw off this 
degrading class rule then must we learn how to inspire the 
masses with a longing to be free. We must educate into the 
American citizen that degree of intelligence and self-respect 
which will make the sway of the party boss too odious patiently 
to be borne. We must cultivate that degree of insight which . 
will enable the average voter to see that if not an office-seeker 
himself he has no interest in elevating office-brokers to power. 
We must make the difference between office brokerage and pub- 
lic service so clear that practice of the one will uniformly bring 
merited reproach and devotion to the other, as uniformly confer 
deserved honor. 

The work of political reform is therefore subjective rather than 
objective. It is educational, but not in the sense of overcoming 
illiteracy. Itdepends on achange of mental attitude of educated 
citizens rather than on changes in governmental machinery. 
When men shall come to hold sane views of politics and govern- 
ment, we shall not merely be on the road to reform but reform 
itself will already be full high advanced. When the desire for 
good government shall be merged into a demand, fairly good gov- 
ernment will be speedily attained. Merely to induce men to view 
politicians in their true character, to class them in public estima- 
tion according to their actual relations to the public, would be to 
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strike a powerful blow in the cause of good government. For 
we do not apply to politics the test we insist upon in other fields 
of activity. We accept a different standard of action where in 
the nature of things there is no distinction. We reverse the 
moral law where politics is concerned and then marvel at im- 
moral results. We permit a system of public action based on 
sale of service and purchase of support, and then grumble at the 
corruption which follows as naturally as the night the day. 
False standards and low ideals, too long tolerated, if not encour- 
aged, have created a moral and intellectual mirage until we have 
come to view public matters in inverted moral relations. 

To a great extent it is true that in politics our judgment has 
become unbalanced and our moral perspective destroyed. Were 
the acquiescent smile of approval with which the ‘‘ good citizen ”’ 
now gives countenance to corrupt practices simply to be changed 
to a look of reproach, the power of the boss would speedily dis- 
appear. For the political boss rules not by a power over the 
acts, but by a spell over the minds of men. His sway is based 
not on might but on favor. It has no foundation in reason or in 
necessity. His influence is a fiction, his power isa myth. The 
entire structure which he has erected to fortify his rule and from 
which he exacts tribute from the brain and conscience of the 
country may at any time be blown over by a single breath of 
honest public sentiment. The boss is not even a necessary evil. 
He is an unmitigated nuisance which an enlightened public 
might speedily abate. Political reform involves, substantially, 
a change of point of view. It is as direct and simple as a mili- 
tary right-about-face and yet as difficult as the capture of a for- 
tress. Throughout the civilized world an enchantment hangs 
over men which leads them to fawn upon those who despoil them 
of their liberties and rob them of their substance. This fact is 
a noticeable phenomenon in the evolution of the race. It marks 
an incompleteness of human development which renders self- 
government a perilous experiment. It seems to spring from an 
inborn desire to surround others with a halo and to invest them 
with a fancied superiority. It is manifested in the Old World 
by a senseless worship of royalties and princelings, and in the 
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New by as senseless an adulation of machine-made leaders. 

The political problem, is, therefore, largely a question of moral 
optics. It involves an adjustment of moral vision until things 
political shall be viewed as they are. Men are afflicted with a 
sort of mental and moral astigmatism, which leads them to dis- 
tinguish lines of duty and moral obligation when they run in 
the direction of private affairs and to be utterly blind to those 
same lines when they point toward public action. 

The work to be done is from the top downward. It is not, as 
generally assumed, among the ignorant that our labors should 
begin. Our task is not to lift up the lowly. But it is to educate 
the educated, to convert the Christian, and to make of the man 
of brains a man of sense. It is not to teach the ignorant citizen 
to read and write, but to teach the cultivated citizen to use his 
learning to some public purpose. It is not to inspire the vic- 
ious with a love of justice in government, but to imbue the virtu- 
ous with a determination that government shall be so adminis- 
tered as to give us justice. It is not to impart to the venala 
hatred of corruption, but to convince the honest that they are 
worse than venal when they suffer unnecessarily the corrupt to 
rule. It is not to make a good citizen of the politician, but to 
make a politician of the good citizen. It is not to invent means 
of circumventing the machine, but to learn how to use the ma- 
chine in the interest of good government. It is to lift the work 
of government to that plane where it will be considered among 
the serious things of life. It is to seek purer politics not by 
vain attempts to reform the character of politicians but by 
drafting into political activity men whose characters need no 
amendment. It is, in short, to apply the same standards of 
honesty, the same tests of character, the same rules of conduct, 
and the same estimate of results in politics as we apply to simi- 
lar matters in social and business life. For the work of honest 
government is not an intricate problem for the man of genius to 
grapple with, but is a question within the grasp of a “‘ plain 
man’s common sense.”’ 

Reform in politics is, then, to be educational in the highest 
sense. Every school and college, every church in the land has 
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laid upon it the duty, first of all, of teaching men to value their 
citizenship. We may flatter ourselves that the fires of patriot- 
ism burn brightly on American hearthstones, but the sober fact 
stares us in the face that each recurring triumph of vice in 
public affairs is made possible by the low value placed on their 
citizenship by educated and supposedly intelligent men. We 
are too prone to blame our illiterate brother for our political 
ills, and to point to the appallingly rapid influx of brutalized 
products of European despotisms as the one great danger to our 
institutions. There is real danger from this source, hut the 
most imminent peril comes not from the ignorant immigrant but 
from the educated native. Indolence, according to Professor 
Bryce, is a no less pernicious foe to democracies than ignorance. 
‘Indifference to public affairs,’ he says, ‘‘shows itself not 
merely in a neglect to study them and fit one’s self to give a 
judicious vote, but in the apathy which does not care to give a 
vote when the time arrives. They who have their private ends 
to serve, their axes to grind and logs to roll are not indolent. 
Private interests spur them on; and if the so-called good 
citizen who has no desire or aim except that good government 
which benefits him no more than every one else, does not bestir 
himself, the public funds may become the plunder and the 
public interests the spoil of unscrupulous adventurers.”’ 
Numerous instances in our country testify to the correctness 
of Professor Bryce’s views. The corrupt have made spoil of 
the public interests, yet they are not in the majority in any 
community nor in any political party. When they control it is 
not because of numerical strength but because of the acqui- 
escence of the so-called ‘‘better element.’’ Honesty can rule 
whenever it may choose to do so. Not, however, by prayer or 
denunciation, not by petition or remonstrance, but by united 
and intelligent action at the time when action counts. Good 
intentions count for little in politics. While good citizens are 
content to deplore evil, the authors of that evil will revel in the 
spoils. The blessings of good government will not descend 
from heaven as manna fell in the wilderness. A people who 
would be well governed must govern themselves, and self- 
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government everywhere calls for self-sacrificing public service. 
The educated and refined may prefer the quietude of study to 
stormy contests for control of public affairs, but they cannot 
shrink from the conflict without infidelity to the state. In 
government, as elsewhere, nothing worth the having can be had 
without its price, and the price of honest government is con- 
stant and intelligent activity on the part of honest men. There 
is no royal road to good government. If we would reach the 
goal, the way lies along the hard and unattractive path of 
political effort and political struggle. 

Intelligent observation will readily disclose the low estimate 
placed upon their citizenship by voters who in the conventional 
sense are unpurchasable. In their speech and even in their 
thoughts they may regard it as a priceless heritage, but in their 
action they treat it as a thing almost without value. This cheap 
view of citizenship is not confined to the indolent who will not 
take the trouble to vote. It is, perhaps, shown in its clearest 
light by the trifling manner in which it is treated by men who 
always do vote, who are active in politics, and who would resent 
as an unpardonable affront any imputation that their votes are 
for sale. Yet a smile, a-hearty hand-shake, a plea of personal 
friendship or of neighborly interest, will. buy the votes of 
multitudes of self-imagined incorruptible citizens. Nothing is 
commoner than for men to give their votes to candidates simply 
because they have been personally solicited by flattering words. 
Such men cheapen their citizenship even more than they who 
sell their votes for cash. The price received is less. Is it to be 
wondered at that public sentiment can be so successfully defied 
when the individuals who constitute the public can be so easily 
bribed? A man’s vote should be beyond the reach and influ- 
ence of personal flattery or personal friendship as completely 
as it should be beyond the reach and influence of gold. 

The ballot is a sacred trust. It is not the personal belonging 
of him who casts it, to be disposed of by whim or caprice. 
Think of the long line of martyrs to English liberty who perished 
at the stake, in dungeons, or on the scaffold, that the subject 
might have the right to participate in government, of the labors 
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and hardships of the men who founded our own government, 
and of the later sacrifices of the men who preserved it, and 
then think of the men, well educated, professedly good citizens, 
for whose very right to vote those lives were given,. those 
sacrifices made, those hardships endured, bestowing this vote as 
a personal favor to whomsoever asks for it! Could there be 
more heartless civic ingratitude than this? Want of enlighten- 
ment is the probable explanation for it. Can and will our 
educational institutions teach the citizen to guard his right of 
suffrage as the apple of his eye? If so they will have struck at 
the source of most of our political woes. For when men shall 
value their franchise they will demand and they will find a way 
to secure the services of competent men. Our legislatures will 
be controlled by our best and not, as commonly now, by our 
inferior elements. Brains will then become a qualification for 
office and character will be no hindrance to political success. 
The imparting of a higher sense of the value of civic rights 
and powers essentially invo)ves a change of mental attitude in 
respect to politics. Of scarcely less importance and equally de- 
pendent upon the possibility of persuading men to see clear and 
think straight in matters political, is the creation of just notions 
of the purposes of government and the relations of public offi- 
cials to the people. It may seem almost disloyal even to inti- 
mate that the average American citizen does not understand the 
functions of government or comprehend the duties of public 
servants, but candor compels the insistence that such, unfortu- 
nately, is the case. He may have mastered the theory of gov- 
ernment but he lamentably fails in practice. In this, asin other 
matters, actions speak louder than words. The practical work- 
ing of the spoils system to-day stands out as a colossal monu- 
ment to the non-patriotism of the American people. It proves 
beyond question, that however firm may be their grasp of the 
principles of government, they have perverted those principles 
in their application. The prevailing system of treating public 
offices as prizes to be distributed by some fortunate manipulator 
among his obsequious followers is as far removed from the nor- 
mal conduct of government as would be the dissemination of dis- 
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ease from the natural functions of a board of health. No 
thoroughly sane people would tolerate it. Make the people po- 
litically sane, and the system will speedily fall by its own weight. 
For the people will then understand that it is no part of the 
duty of the state to furnish sustenance to pauperized politicians. 
Under the ruling system, we obediently follow, like political 
imbeciles, the leadership of men whose only claim to our support 
is that they are already drawing or hope to draw from our sub- 
stance. We think 
‘‘ We're kind o’ fulfillin’ the prophecies 
Wen we’re on’y jest changin’ the holders of offices.”’ 

We permit ourselves to be cajoled into the belief that their cause 
is our own, when their single aim is to exact tribute from our 
purse. 

Do we not need mental awakening more than we need schemes 
of government? Would not the power of the corrupt leader be 
gone the moment honest men should see him as he is—corrupt? 
Is it not true that the American people are, in some sense, 
hypnotized by their self-appointed guardians? Is it not appar- 
ent that incomplete mental development rather than imperfect 
moral sense is the root of corrupt American politics? We need, 
therefore, thoroughly to arouse the various educational forces of 
the nation to the necessity of inculcating rational views of poli- 
tics and government. We must create a sentiment that will de- 
mand of every college graduate in the land some public tribute 
to the education with which he has been endowed. Wherever 
men glibly talk of patriotism and profess to seek the public 
good, there should be some one like Socrates, who will extort 
from them explanations of what they mean by virtue, justice, or 
patriotism, and by probing their answers expose their ignorance 
and hypocrisy to the world. When this shall come to be the 
habit of intelligent Americans, our political redemption will be 
near at hand. 


LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 





A CURE FOR THE GERRYMANDER. 


BY JOHN HAYNES, OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


OHN FISKE in his ‘‘ Civil Government”’ graphically tells us 
how Governor Gerry of Massachusetts achieved the unen- 
viable distinction of giving his name to one of the most firmly 
rooted and reprehensible practices of American politics. The 
essence of the gerrymander was not invented by the governor, 
but was even before his time familiar in the famous rotten bor- 
oughs of England. 

The practice known as gerrymandering is condemned by all on 
general principles and defended by all politicians at least as a 
means of self-defense against the other party. Its evils are uni- 
versally admitted, yet not always fully realized. One of the 
greatest of these is the motive which the practice furnishes for 
holding voters in strict subservience to their party, lest a tempo- 
rary triumph should enable the other party to gain a permanent 
advantage by this means. To show the capabilities of the gerry- 
mander a single instance will suffice. In 1888 Ohio, being ger- 
rymandered by the Republicans, sent fifteen Republicans and six 
Democrats to Congress. In 1890, having been in the meantime 
gerrymandered by the Democrats, it sent fourteen Democrats and 
seven Republicans. 

The first essential of a good apportionment is approximate 
equality in the population of the respective districts. How far 
we are from having this may be judged from the following fig- 
ures : 

The population of the Sixth Indiana District is 139,359 ; of 
the Seventh District, 195,472; of the Fifth Maryland, 153,912 ; 
of the Second Maryland, 208,165; of the Seventh New York, 
114,766 ; of the Fourteenth New York, 227,978, a difference of 
over 113,000. The population of the First Oregon District is 
174,768, of the second 313,767, a difference of over 187,000 in 
round numbers. 
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In all these states except Maryland there has been a reappor- 
tionment since 1890, and there would have been one in Maryland 
if the legislature had done its duty. 

Fairness as between the parties is seldom realized. Massachu- 
setts probably has the best apportionment at present, as her gov- 
ernor was of a different party from the majority of the legislature 
at the time of the passing of the law, a fact which compelled a 
fair measure if any was to pass. 

What are the possible remedies for this confessedly deplorable 
condition ? 

In one or two states the decisions of the courts have been of 
some value in restraining outrageous inequalities of population. 
Not much, however, is to be expected from this source, and even 
were all the districts equal in population, they could be so ar- 
ranged as to be unfair as between the parties. 

David Dudley Field and other distinguished publicists have 
advocated proportional representation as the best remedy for this 
as for other evils. 

It would be effective as a remedy for gerrymandering, but it is 
by no, means certain ; it seems to me that the remedy would not 
be worse than the disease. 

The writer ventures to propose another method, which he has 
never seen suggested. He would have a general law passed by 
Congress, according to which all states should be apportioned— 
a rule capable of exact statement and universal application 
which would secure approximate equality in population, fairness 
between the parties, and at least as compact districts as we now 
have. This rule should be based on the fact that the states are 
divided into counties, which are in turn divided into various 
minor civil divisions. In many states the counties are divided 
into state senatorial and representative districts. Colorado, 
Montana, and Florida divide their counties into precincts, Geor- 
gia into military districts, Mississippi into beats, the New Eng- 
land States into towns. 

Maryland is the only state not completely divided into coun- 


ties, but even Maryland would come under the rule, which is as 
follows : 
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I. Divide the number representing the population of the 
state into two parts to be called quotas. (1) If the number of 
districts to be formed in the state is even, the quotas will each 
be one half the population of the state. (2) If the number of 
congressional districts to be formed is an odd number, the quotas 
shall be to each other as the number of districts less one divided 
by two is to the number of districts plus one divided by two, 
and their sum shall be equal to the population of the state. 

II. Divide the state into two sections as follows: (1) When 
the length of the state is from east to west, take as the founda- 
tion of the first section the most westerly county of the state, or, 
in case two or more counties are equally far west, the north- 
westernmost county. To this add the most westerly or north- 
westerly of the counties contiguous to the one first taken and so 
proceed, adding county after county till the addition of another 
county would make the section exceed the quota, or in case the 
quotas are unequal, the smaller quota. This border or marginal 
county shall be placed in that one of the two sections which 
would lack most of the proper quota without it, provided that 
the addition of the marginal county shall not make either sec- 
tion exceed or fall short of its quota more than 5,000. If its ad- 
dition to either section would have that effect it shall be divided 
by having part of its largest minor civil divisions put with the 
first section. These minor civil divisions shall be taken in the 
same order as the counties were taken till the first section is com- 
plete. If the last minor civil division of any kind to be added 
shall be found too large it shall be divided in the same manner 
asacounty. Ifa minor civil division on the margin be found 
too large and have no subdivisions it shall be divided by those 
charged with the duty of districting in such a way as to make 
the section as nearly equal to the quota as is consistent with 
clearly defined boundaries. (2) If the length of the state be 
from north to south, the first section shall be made up by begin- 
ning with the northernmost or northwesternmost county and pro- 
ceeding in like manner as before, except that the northern or 
northwestern counties and minor civil divisions shall be added 
till the section is complete. 
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III. All territory not included in the first section shall make 
up the second section. 

IV. If the taking of any county or minor civil division as a 
part of the first section in the order above given shall result in 
leaving the remaining territory of the state in two or more non- 
contiguous parts, that county or division shall be passed over 
till it can be taken without so dividing the territory of the sec- 
ond section. 

V. If the state cannot be divided by proceeding by counties, 
the division shall be made using the largest of the minor civil 
divisions into which the state is divided or the largest which it 
is found can be used. 

VI. If either of the sections formed as above is entitled to 
more than one congressman, it shall be divided into two sub- 
sections in the same manner as the state was divided, and each 
subsection shall be so divided and subdivided till the whole state 
is divided into the same number of sections as the number of 
congressmen to which it is entitled, and these sections shall be 
the congressional districts. 

VIL. Any two civil divisions shall be considered contiguous, 
if any part of one directly north, south, east, or west of any 
part of the other is separated from it by nothing but water. 

VIII. If any county or minor civil division has been divided 
in the process of making a section, its parts shall be treated like 
entire counties or civil divisions in making all subdivisions of 
the sections. To illustrate these rules let us take the state of 
Massachusetts which, with the irregularities of boundaries and 
coast-line, serves as a fair example of the working of the rule. 

The number of representatives is 13. The first quota is 
1,033,358:5, or xs of the total population of 2,238,943. The 
length of the state is from east to west, so westart with Berkshire 
County and add successively, Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, 
Worcester, and Middlesex, which gives us a population of 
1,019,244. The addition of the next county, Norfolk, would 
carry us far beyond our quota. It must therefore be divided. 
When we attempt to proceed by state senatorial districts, we 
find that the Second Norfolk Senatorial District is too large. 
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We then try the division by state representative districts, and 
adding the Eighth Norfolk Representative District get a popu- 
lation of 1,034,806, which is sufficiently near the quota. This 
completes the first section, which consists of the counties above 
named and the Western Representative District of Norfolk 
County. 

Let us follow the subdivision of the eastern section, which has 
a population of 1,204,137, and is to have seven congressmen. 
We proceed from north to south. Essex County is taken, pop- 
ulation 299,995. Suffolk County is too large to add and must 
be subdivided. We proceed by state senatorial districts till we 
come to the Fifth Suffolk Senatorial District, which is divided, 
the work going on by representative districts till we come to 
the Eleventh Suffolk Representative District, identical with 
Ward Eleven, Boston. This we find too large and proceed by 
precincts, taking the five northernmost, and get a population of 
516,847, the quota being 516,058%, or + of the population of the 
larger section. These two illustrations show the working of the 
method. The difference between the largest district, having a 
population of 175,795, and the smallest, having a population of 
169,174, is 6,621. 

I have estimated that it would be theoretically possible in a 
state like New York for the largest district to differ from the 
smallest by 20,834, but we may say, from the law of chances, 
that the extreme difference would seldom exceed 10,000. 

It might be objected that this method divides counties, cities, 
and even wards. In the case of Massachusetts, it divided four 
of the thirty-one cities outside of Boston which would have to 
be divided under any system. On the other hand, this has the 
advantage of limiting the power of the cities, which may easily 
become disproportionate. The division of counties, though not 
now common, is an absolute necessity if the districts are to 
even approximate equality. 

Has Congress power to pass a law providing a general rule for 
apportioning congressional districts? There can be no doubt 
of this power under Article 1, section 4, clause 1 of the federal 
Constitution, which reads as follows: ‘‘The times, places, and 
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manner of holding elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature thereof, but 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations 
except as to the place of choosing senators.”’ 

It would make very little difference who was charged with the 
duty of performing the work, as it would be a mere matter of 
arithmetic, and the correctness of the work could be tested by 
any intelligent person. 

The above rule has been framed with special reference to the 
dividing of states into congressional districts, but its underlying 
principle is capable of indefinite application. It could be used 
with proper modifications in dividing states into districts or 
cities into wards. In the latter case the division into sections 
might proceed by blocks. 

We believe every one will admit the desirability of having all 
the states divided into congressional districts by a general rule, 
if there is a possibility of having such a rule which will be just 
as between different parts of the states and fair as between the 


political parties. The rule proposed is not given as an ideally 
perfect one, but as a proof that a general rule which would 


greatly improve present conditions is possible and therefore 
desirable. 


JOHN HAYNES. 





THE NECESSITY OF STATE LABOR TRIBUNALS. 


BY NORMAN T. MASON, ESQ. 


HE recent declarations of labor leaders that hereafter work- 

ingmen must look to the ballot for redress of grievances 

give fresh importance to the discussion of political remedies 

for labor disputes. The ballot can furnish a remedy in but one 

of two ways; either by the election of executives who shall de- 

liberately refuse to enforce the laws as they now stand, or by 
selecting legislators who shall make new laws. 

It is fair to presume that the -latter alternative is the one 
which has inspired labor to look to the ballot-box for what it 
has failed to obtain from the strike. Such a presumption, how- 
ever, makes it all the more necessary that a practical legislative 
remedy be speedily found. For if this fails, the remaining alter- 
native—the selection of executives who will not enforce the law— 
is but another road, and a short one, to anarchy. 

The strike and ‘lockout’? have not only proved inefficient, 
but so desperately wasteful and ruinous that they are worse 
than the ills they were meant to cure. It is plain, too, that they 
could never, under any circumstances, meet the necessities of 
the case. For if thereby labor should break the power of capital, 
the necessity of a rightful adjustment of the relations between 
them would still exist; and if labor’s strength should itself be 
broken, there would still be the same necessity. Might does not, 
and would not, make right. The triumph of the strike means 
either socialism or despotism; its entire and final defeat means 
anarchy or slavery. 

Neither can we look to profit-sharing for the speedy relief we 
must have. To compel the sharing of profits would be socialism ; 
to obtain it otherwise is a matter of slow growth—the greater 
the need, the slower the growth. The more bitter the strife be- 
tween employer and employed, the less likely is this method of 
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settlement to be adopted. Profit-sharing is and must be the off- 
spring, as well as the parent, of peace, not of strife. 

No more can be hoped from conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration. When parties agree to arbitrate, their difficulties are 
already half settled. It is when one of the parties either refuses 
to arbitrate, or to accept the results of arbitration, that the 
necessity of some other method of adjustment becomes apparent 
and overwhelming. The most important benefit derived from 
the New York and New Jersey state boards of arbitration is not 
what they have actually accomplished in the settlement of dis- 
putes, but in their demonstration of the fact that there is a mid- 
dle ground in such controversies—one upon which the arbitra- 
tors can unite as reasonable and just ; that there are facts which 
can be juridically determined, upon which a rational judgment 
can be based, and by which the rightfulness of the demands of 
either party can be definitely measured ; that there is, in short, 
such a thing as justice between employer and employed, a thing 
which can be practically ascertained, and which ought to be 
capable of practical application. 

The principles of the lowly Nazarene, if universally adopted 
in practice as well as in theory, would, undoubtedly, afford the 
long-sought relief; but from a human standpoint, the church 
militant is not yet ready to become the church triumphant, and 
the redemption of the race is still but a prophecy and a promise. 

The logic of recent events seems to some to point toward gov- 
ernment ownership of what are called ‘‘ natural monopolies,’”’ as 
the solution of the problem. The numerous railroads now in the 
hands of United States receivers, with the possibility of others to 
follow (a possibility which will become a probability unless 
strikes and boycotts are speedily abolished), the increasing regu- 
lation of commerce by congressional legislation; the protection 
to common carriers sought and obtained from United States 
marshals and United States troops—all point indeed to that 
conclusion. 

Aside, however, from the practical difficulties in the way of 
such ownership, there are two observations to be made : (1) Gov- 
ernment ownership of natural monopolies would at best afford 
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but a partial solution of our present troubles; there would still 
remain differences to be adjusted in all other occupations and 
employments; in manufactures, and trade, and artificial monop- 
olies. (2) Governmental ownership could only be effected in 
preventing strikes, etc., by compelling employees to accept the 
terms laid down by the government; otherwise the government 
would occupy no different position from that of any other em- 
ployer. What government might thus do as owner, it might, 
with equal propriety, do as law-giver. The matter of ownership 
is, therefore, a non-essential detail, in so far as the problem 
under consideration and the power to regulate and control are 
concerned. 

The first observation above made would not apply to socialism 
or nationalism, since all occupations would then be equally sub- 
ject to the ruling power; but the second observation would still 
apply with full force ; that which government could do as owner 
or employee, it could with the same propriety do as legislator 
and executive, and it would not be necessary to the end sought 
to invest it with the full attributes of socialism. 

The deep-seated distrust of socialism among the masses and 
the more conservative of the leaders of the people is so great 
that, whatever the final outcome may be, there can be no reason- 
able hope of speedy relief from either of the last two plans. The 
same is true of the other methods outlined. While something 
may be hoped for in future years from a part or all of them, it is 
certain that no one plan will be so generally adopted in the near 
future as to furnish adequate relief, unless it be as the result of 
some social cataclysm—a catastrophe which, we must confess, 
seems each year more seriously imminent. 

What, then, can be done? Could government tribunals be es- 
tablished with authority to hear and determine, under compul- 
sory process, all labor grievances, and with power to enforce 
their decrees ? 

It is conceded that no man, or body of men, can be compelled 
to litigate that concerning which they have a perfect right to 
make their own choice ; that all workmen have a perfect right 
to choose by whom, and the terms upon which, they will consent 
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to be employed; and that all employers have corresponding 
rights. Ifstrikes or lockouts could be confined to private en- 
terprises which are not affected with a public use or interest, 
and if their effects could be limited to the parties directly in dis- 
pute, there could, therefore, be no legal ground of interference. 

Recent experience, however, clearly demonstrates that, with 
the increasing size and power of trade and labor organizations, 
any action taken by them must of necessity seriously interfere 
with the liberties and rights of others. The Great Midland coal 
dispute in England, it is estimated, cost the mine-owners directly 
involved, and the transportation companies and consumers 
against whom no grievance existed, over seventy-five million 
dollars. Over one million miners were idle, but over three 
and one half million were rendered destitute. The Lehigh Val- 
ley strike is supposed to have cost the parties directly interested 
from one and one half to two millions ; while the loss indirectly 
occasioned to those in no wise responsible for the dispute, but 
who were compelled to share the suffering necessary to its ad- 
justment, was probably not less. The railroad and Pullman 
strikes of this year, with estimated direct losses of eighty 
millions, vividly illustrate what we are to expect from present 
organizations and methods, the chief efficiency of which consists 
in the damage which they are able to inflict upon the public at 
large. 

If bodies of men have the right to entail upon the commu- 
nity such losses as these for the purpose of establishing certain 
claims or privileges of their own, why have not individuals the 
same right? If they can accomplish such results indirectly by 
the use of means which necessarily tend that way, why can they 
not do so directly? 

The answer is plain and conclusive. No man, or body of men, 
whether employers or employed, has the right to stop work 
with the intent to compel, and under such circumstances as or- 
dinarily will compel, the cessation of work by others and entail 
loss on dependent trades and innocent third parties; for such 
others have the same right to continue operations that the dis- 
contented have to cease therefrom, and any intent to interfere 
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with this equal right, coupled with any conduct having that object 
in view, is a wrongful infringement upon the liberty of another. 

If this be true, it is certain that government has not only the 
authority, but is clothed with the duty, under what is known as 
the police power, to compel labor and capital to adjust their 
differences by resort to tribunals created for that purpose. 
Trial by wager of battle has, in individual disputes, given way 
to that by jury. So in collective disagreements, trial by strike 
and lockout must give way to trial by court and judge. This is 
the only method which is in accordance with the spirit of our 
institutions, or which offers any hope of speedy and peaceable 
adoption. AN 

But how would it be possible to enforce the decrees of such a 
tribunal? The state certainly could not compel either employ- 
ers or workmen to carry out, by way of specific performance, an 
award as to wages, or other terms of service. To do so would 
be to make of itself a taskmaster, and of its subjects, slaves. 

The state might, however, through its tribunal, say to the 
employer, ‘‘If you continue to avail yourself of the labor of 
those of your workmen who choose to remain with you, it shall 
be upon such and such terms’’ ; and to the employees, ‘‘If you 
desire to continue in your present positions, it shall be upon 
such and such terms.”’ 

This would be no more than is now said to employers by work- 
men before a strike, or to workmen by employers before a lock- 
out. Labor now says to capital, ‘‘ If you continue to avail your- 
self of our labor, it shall be upon certain specified terms which 
we consider fair ; otherwise we will force youjto close your es- 
tablishment.’’ The employer retorts, ‘“‘If yeu wish to retain 
your present positions, it must be upon certain other terms, 
which I consider just. If you do not choose to accept them, 
you may go.’’ The sole difference would be that, as things now 
are, it is an interested party who fixes, or attempts to fix, the 
terms upon which the other shall continue operations; while 
under the plan proposed, it would be a disinterested tribunal 
which would fix such terms, and that only after the parties 
themselves had failed of agreement. 
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The master who gave less wages than those thus fixed by the 
tribunal might be fined an amount equal to the difference. The 
laborer who accepted more might likewise be fined, and the sum 
might be made collectible through his employer, who would be 
empowered to retain the amount from his wages. The 
employer could also, if necessary, be enjoined for a fixed period 
from hiring any one except upon the terms laid down by the 
decree, and the workmen could likewise be enjoined from 
accepting work of their old employers except upon the same 
terms. 

As a result there would no longer be any motive for a resort 
to the strike or lockout, because nothing could be gained in that 
way ; the terms of the decree could not be changed by a lock- 
out, nor made more favorable by a strike. The only alternative 
to obedience would be a cessation of operations for the entire 
period fixed by the tribunal. Since nothing could be gained by 
such a cessation, it would not be likely to occur unless the de- 
cree were so unjust that work could not be continued without 
positive loss. 

In addition to removing the motives which induce a strike or 
lockout, such a decree would have the affirmative sanction of 
natural forces. Why do workmen now accede to demands of 
their employers, or employers to those of their workmen? Either 
because they consider the demands just, or because they prefer 
to submit to some injustice rather than cease to work. Exactly 
the same reasons would exist with equal force were similar de- 
mands made by a tribunal instead of by interested parties. 
There would be no more, and no less, compulsion in the one case 
than in the other. Each party would, if dissatisfied, have the 
same right as at present to cease operations. His ‘‘ personal lib- 
erty ’’ would be as great then as now. 

There would thus be the same motives to continue work after 
the tribunal’s decision as now exist to avoid a strike or lockout. 
There would be the same desire of gain and need of livelihood ; 
the same necessity of self-preservation on the part of capital, as 
well as of labor ; and it would be these motives which would 
compel the acceptance of the decree and enforce its execution. 
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In addition, there would be the power of public opinion and 
the absence of all reason for disobedience. 

That the decision of an impartial tribunal would be more likely 
to be just to both parties than any so-called ‘‘ agreement’’ reached 
after a bitter and exhausting struggle, must go without saying. 
It is this principle—this likelihood of greater justice—which 
sustains the whole fabric of the courts as they now exist, and 
as they have existed since the days of barbarism. To reject itis 
to reject the corner-stone of our civilization. The refusal to ap- 
ply it to bodies of men in the same way as to individuals is the 
beginning of anarchy. Organizations should not be allowed to 
resort to methods which have long since been denied to individ- 
uals. ‘‘Upon what meat do these, our Caesars feed, that they 
should grow so great?”’ 

The question at issue is simple. Shall we, in mistaken devo- 
tion to the ideals of personal liberty, continue to allow aggrega- 
tions of men and of capital to inflict untold suffering and loss upon 
each other, and immeasurable damage upon the public? Shall 
we continue to allow them to endanger government, imperil 


liberty, and threaten the foundations of our civilization itself? 
Or shall we apply old principles to new conditions, and require 
organizations, as well as individuals, to submit their controver- 
sies for settlement to representative tribunals of the state and 
nation? It is a burning question and demands a speedy and un- 
equivocal answer. 


NoRMAN T. MASON. 











CLEVELAND CONFERENCE FOR GOOD CITY GOVERN- 
MENT. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


HE question of municipal reform has grown to be one of 
national importance; this was evidenced by the Third 
National Conference for Good City Government, held in Cleve- 
land, the last three days of the past month, where every impor- 
tant city. of the country was represented by a paper or by dele- 
gates. The widespread and general interest in the proceedings, 
as shown by the newspaper reports, emphasized the fact that no 
section of our land is free from the evil effects of municipal mis- 
government and corruption; and yet, on the other hand, this 
may equally be regarded as evidence of an awakening that must 
sooner or later result not only in palliating many of our munici- 
pal maladies, but in completely exterminating them. Mani- 
festations of sturdy determination were not wanting, in fact were 
numerous ; and if the Cleveland conference was distinguished by 
any one feature, it was by the resolute courage exhibited in seek- 
ing and facing the true condition of affairs, and the avowed pur- 
pose of keeping up the agitation and the efforts at reform until 
permanent results are effected. 

Papers were presented dealing with the municipal conditions 
of the Pacific coast cities—San Francisco, Seattle, Portland ; 
with those of the southern cities—New Orleans, Chattanooga, 
Louisville ; with those of the interior—Denver, Omaha, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati ; with those of the East— 
Washington, Buffalo, Jersey City, Allegheny, and Pittsburg. It 
was the same story everywhere, that of inefficiency, incomplete- 
ness, corruption, frustrated reform efforts ; but the varying skill 
of each artist made the portrayal as interesting as it certainly 
was informing and valuable ; and there were lights as well as 
Shadows, especially in those on Chattanooga and Allegheny, 
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whose mayors were their reporters. These two accounts were 
encouraging as showing what can be done by the right kind of 
men in office ; and as enforcing a principle that must be accepted 
as axiomatic before any real progress can be made, that good 
government is a question of men, rather than of laws or meas- 
ures, although both are important. As Carl Schurz, I think it 
was, once put it, “I would prefer to have the laws made by 
Lucifer and executed by Gabriel, than made by Gabriel and ex- 
ecuted by Lucifer.”’ 

The papers almost unanimously bore witness to the fact that 
bad municipal government in American cities was largely due to 
the intrusion of national politics into municipal politics, and the 
government of municipal affairs on the basis of national partisan 
platforms. This idea was also the leading one, both of the presi- 
dent’s annual address and the vice-president’s paper on ‘“‘ Munici- 
pal Government by National Parties.’’ Both may be said to 
have crystallized the thought that has come to be uppermost in 
the minds of reformers throughout the country. Mr. Richard- 
son held that a national party was as unfit for governing a munici- 


pality as an ax for digging the ground, or a spade for cutting 
down trees. 
To the same end President Carter said : 


I conclude that the best, and indeed the only remedy for our munici- 
pal ills, lies in asserting as our platform the plain and simple doctrine 
that municipal administration is no proper concern of the national and 
state parties, and that they should not interfere in any manner with it, 
and in acting on that doctrine aggressively by arraying all who accept 
it in organizations for the nomination and election of candidates 
pledged: to administer office absolutely without reference to national or 
state politics. This may be said to be orthodox Municipal League doc- 
trine. 


Another fact upon which nearly if not all the speakers agreed, 
was that many of our present-day political ills are due to the in- 
difference and apathy of the citizens, not only of the recently 
naturalized citizens, but of all classes, even the so-called ‘‘ good 
citizen.’?’ Mayor George W. Ochs’ (of Chattanooga) statement 
can be regarded as a representative one, ‘‘The misfortune in 
our cities is the bad citizenship of good citizens.’’ 
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This city has been peculiarly happy in the character of its 
population, having from its very isolation escaped the European 
outpouring to which many other cities have been subjected. No 
gold mines developed gambling or speculation ; it has prospered 
in ways entirely legitimate. Its educational standard is high 
and its inhabitants cultivated and refined. No question of un- 
restricted immigration or universal suffrage in any way compli- 
cates the problem; and yet, we find there the same weak, in- 
efficient, corrupt government, unfortunately common through- 
out the country. The people, so busy making money, have be- 
come indifferent, and the politicians profiting thereby have come 
in, a8 elsewhere, and taken full possession of the city’s works 
and departments. 

The conference demonstrated that municipal misgovernment 
is not a sectional one. New Orleans is as bad in proportion as 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore ; San Francisco and Port- 
land as bad as Louisville or Indianapolis. The form of ineffi- 
ciency and corruption may vary with the different cities, and the 
proportions ; but we find everywhere a complaint, nay, more, a 
demonstration, that American municipalities are not what they 
should be ; they fall far short of reaching even a moderate de- 
mand for efficiency and completeness. They are resting under a 
shadow of disapproval that must sooner or later become oppres- 
sive and life-destroying, unless dispelled and a newer and bet- 
ter era inaugurated. This abundant and general discussion, 
however, in national conferences and through the newspapers 
and magazines, will before long create a public sentiment in 
favor of, and a demand for, better city government, that will 
eventually carry all before it. 

Another fact emphasized by the Cleveland conference was that 
the best elements in our various communities are beginning to 
interest themselves in the question and so to some extent remove 
the stigma that has thus far rested upon them. The best, not 
socially and financially necessarily, but the best from the point 
of view of citizenship and patriotism, are in the fore part of the 
fight for higher civic standards. 

It would take several pages of Harper’s Weekly to do justice to 
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all the very excellent papers read at Cleveland. They were of 
a high order ; some of them masterpieces of effective statement. 
They will be published in book form, like those delivered at 
Philadelphia, and distributed among the several hundred exist- 
ing reform bodies and the scores of embryo organizations, to per- 
petuate as fully as possible the beneficent results of the meeting. 
Great as was the direct influence of the Philadelphia meeting, 
by far greater was its indirect influence, through the published 
accounts of its proceedings. 

Lucius B. Swift, who is known the country over as an uncom- 
promising civil service reformer, read a delightful paper on 
‘‘The Municipal Condition of Indianapolis.’’ He described the 
conditions which enabled his city at one time to a place in the 
front rank of civic failures; the successful efforts to secure a 
charter ; and its inefficacy to give good government without the 
right kind of men. His testimony was to the effect ‘‘that the 
best of laws and rules become a humbug in the hands of knaves 
and fools,’’ and further that ‘‘ there can be no permanent reform 
in any city so long as its public service is open to be preyed 
upon by its ward-bummers.’’ The reforms accomplished in Cin- 
cinnati through the establishment of Bi-Partisan Police and 
Election Boards were described by Charles B. Wilby, Esq. This 
system has worked well there because of the leaven of civil serv- 
ice reform contained in it; bmt in other respects Cincinnati is 
no better off than the majority of her sister cities. D. E. Wil- 
liams’s paper on Columbus wittily described how the situation 
was complicated and aggravated by the fact that state 
politicians who had lost their hold and ex-office-holders 
settled at the state’s capital to spend the remainder of 
their days, and prey, if possible, upon a smaller community ; 
as did those who, having been sent to the legislature and having 
betrayed their constituents’ interest, were afraid to return to their 
homes and face their outraged and ofttimes enraged neighbors. 

Frederick L. Siddons outlined the anomalous municipal con- 
ditions under which residents at our nation’s capital must live. 
Without any voice in shaping their government, Washingtonians 
receive whatever Congress chooses to give them. Living under 
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several systems of laws, the precise limits of which can scarcely 
be accurately defined by the shrewdest lawyers, they have been 
unable to secure relief from a body charged with consideration 
of the gravest questions. Why they should be deprived of self- 
government does not appear, but the fact remains and the re- 
sults are bad. 

Judge E. J. Blandin, who drafted the law by which Cleveland 
is now governed, believes that a very substantial measure of re- 
form can be obtained through wisely drawn laws. In his paper 
on ‘Uniform Organization for Ohio Cities’? he maintained his 
argument to thisend. He set forth in great detail and convin- 
cing clearness the ills that result from the atrocious methods of 
classification now in vogue in Ohio. In fact, he showed that it 
is possible for one city to be in several classes at the same time, 
and therefore subject to several sets of law. Akron is such a 
city. It is recognized as a second-class city of the third grade, 
but it has so many other hybrid grades applicable to it by 
special enactments under the guise of general laws, that, as 
Judge Voris of Akron himself has said, ‘‘no man knows what 
laws are applicable to it.”’ 

At former conferences methods of work and organization have 
always come in for consideration. The Cleveland meeting was 
no exception. George Frederick Elliott, Esq., described the 
working of a Law Enforcement Society ; and Prof. Albion W. 
Small, taking the Chicago Civic Federation as a text, set forth 
the principles governing civic federations. The general ques- 
tion of municipal government was considered from woman’s 
standpoint by Mrs. C. A. Runkle, of New York; from the 
physician’s standpoint by John I. Billings, M.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; from the minister’s standpoint by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, in a paper on “‘ Civic 
Religion.”” John Willis Baer, of Boston, prepared a paper 
(read by Rev. J. Z. Tyler) on ‘‘The Work of Christian En- 
deavor Societies in Behalf of Good City Government.’’ 

It is no exaggeration to pronounce the Cleveland conference a 
distinct success; an inspiring and auspicious occasion, which 
will mark a distinct step forward in municipal reform. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 








“ WOMAN’S PART IN POLITICAL SINS”: A REPLY. 


BY MRS. E. R. MEREDITH. 


F ONE exaggeration can be canceled by another, the article in 
the June number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS 
on ‘* Woman’s Part in Political Sins’? may be considered as 
fully meeting the remark of the New York physician, who, in 
commenting on the corruption of politics in that city, said of its 
women: ‘‘They alone are innocent of these crimes and guiltless 
of all this disgrace.’’ Behold the counter-charge. ‘‘ Whenever 
a blight rests on any human life, it is generally because some 
woman has failed in her duty to that life.’’ 

In all the platform speeches from those women, whose thoughts 
according to this writer ‘‘ are fixed on the superiority of woman 
and the inferiority of man,’’ I have never heard one in which 
woman was so unduly magnified and man reduced to such in- 
significance, as in this article of Mrs. Winston’s. Woman ‘‘con- 
trols the stream of life,’’ ‘‘she has always been the controlling 
factor in human affairs.’’ If the stream is impure, or the affairs 
ill-conducted, upon her, of course, the blame must rest. 

Has fatherhood nothing to do with heredity and the former 
head of the family been decapitated? ‘There are men who be- 
lieve themselves to be the controlling power in their own homes, 
and in not a few instances their wives agree with them on that 
point. Even where the government of the family is thrown al- 
most entirely on the shoulders of the mother, the influence of 
the father cannot be nullified. At least, he either supports or 
undermines. Not infrequently the children of happy homes, 
where both parents have earnestly endeavored to bring them up 
to love righteousness, furnishing example as well as precept, are 
led astray by outside influences. That judgment would surely 
be a harsh one which would hold those parents guilty of the 
misdoings of their children. How much more so the sentence 
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that holds the mother alone answerable for the after-life of chil- 
dren reared amid the adverse environment of homes in which 
they are not even equal sovereigns. 

Nothing could be more untrue concerning the women who 
‘¢ work for various philanthropies,”’ and desire the ballot as an 
instrument of power in their work, than the assertion that 
‘these would-be reformers entirely ignore the home influence.”’ 
They neither ignore nor wish to supplant, but simply to supple- 
ment it. They do not think their control over their boys will be 
lessened by going to the polls with them. They do know that 
the logical minds of children draw inferences unfavorable to 
woman from her exclusion from the franchise. The boy of 
twenty-one can vote, whatever his ignorance, or stupidity, or 
moral obliquity. Age confers no such right upon his sister who 
stood abreast with him in school. No matter how good his 
mother may be, or how wise his teacher, if she be a woman, in 
relation to the government they are perpetual minors. There is 
in this an implication of some incapacity in the feminine sex, 
which breeds insubordination against home rule. 

The supposition that the women who are connected with the 
various philanthropic movements ‘‘spend their time in flitting 
from one convention to another’’ to the neglect of their homes 
and their children is quite baseless. Many of them have already 
raised their children and now have time for outside work. 
Others feel that the mental and moral gain to themselves more 
than compensates the home for their transient absence. One 
would imagine from the writings of anti-suffragists that the 
women who desired the ballot almost lived in conventions. To 
many they are the brief vacations in lives otherwise filled with 
home duties, which bring to them the chance of wider outlook 
and the inspiration of contact. 

There are some whose abilities and opportunities make their 
calling and election sure to special lines of work, and from the 
ranks of these come the leaders necessary to success in any 
movement. Women have been praised for giving themselves 
to missionary work, in foreign lands so unhealthful as to make 
it certain that their children, if they had any, must be sent home 
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to their friends to raise. Why should the women who devote 
themselves to the cause of humanity in their own lands be 
censured ? 

It is true there are many ill-governed homes, and not only the 
‘*burden of motherhood,’’ but many other of life’s burdens are 
shouldered ‘‘in a make-shift sort of a way.’’ These evils are 
diminished by any course of training that gives clearer judg- 
ment and more business-like habits, results of education more 
frequently found in those who do not confine themselves exclu- 
sively to the home atmosphere. Upon examination, the homes 
of women interested in philanthropic work, even those of the 
suffragists, on whom the chief odium rests, would be found to 
contain the average share of good government and domestic hap- 
piness. To them it is at least partly owing that enlightened 
educators have within the last few years awakened to the truth 
that in order to make good citizens, distinct instruction in the 
rights and duties of citizenship was advisable and that the love of 
country might be fostered by the various drills which promote 
devotion to our flag. 

If the present governmental corruption is in any degree the 
result of the previous neglect of this training, the blame should 
rest lightly on the head of the disfranchised citizen, who, in- 
stead of sitting ‘‘ always at the helm,’’ has been to this date rele- 
gated to a chair in the cabin and given distinctly to understand 
she had nothing to do with running the ship. 

The assailed point is the one to which the defenders rally, and 
in a controversy it often receives undue emphasis. When the 
question of educating woman was under debate some of its ad- 
vocates went so far as almost to prove education quite unneces- 
sary. Soin the struggle for equality, the assertion of superi- 
ority may have been used in rebuttal of the counter-charge of 
inferiority. Generally it is claimed that women, especially those 
who do not want the ballot, need it, to arouse them to a proper 
sense of interest in and responsibility for our government. No 
other means produce such effects. Eight months after the fran- 
chise was given to the women of Colorado, the booksellers of 
Denver said there had been more demand for books on political 
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economy within that time than in as many years previous. 
Daily there came into the headquarters of the Equal Suffrage 
Association, women of the middle and lower classes, some of 
them foreigners, who said, ‘‘Now that we have received this 
new right, where shall we learn to qualify ourselves to use it in- 
telligently ?”’ 

A great deal of severe and wholly unjust criticism has appeared 
in the newspapers all over the Union, concerning the effect of equal 
suffrage in Colorado. Colorado is not the only state that has 
failed to realize the glorious results predicted from an overwhelm- 
ing Republican victory. The three women they elected to the 
legislature could hardly be expected to leaven so large a lump in 
one session. 

They were not puffed up and did not behave themselves un- 
seemly, the bills they introduced were good without excep- 
tion, and contrary to the usual rule, the lower house, of which 
they were members, was more decorous than the senate. Mrs. 
Winston impugns the moral influence of woman’s vote because 
they only ‘‘increased the temperance vote by 5,300.’’ It was the 
Prohibition vote that was thus increased, and very few of the 
Prohibitionists expected their votes to do more than protest 
against the iniquity of the liquor traffic. Some, even of the 
Prohibitionists, voted for the party then in power because they 
believed they would be more likely to enforce the restrictive 
laws already enacted than the Republicans. It should be re- 
membered that all temperance people are not at present Prohibi- 
tionists. And there area great many women as well as men 
who had been so long trained to regard the Republican party as 
the source of all political good that they could not shake off 
their allegiance. Even after they had gone into a convention 
which showed them that a combination of all the women and all 
the good men unused to the machinations of politics were no 
match for an organized machine which went on grinding out 
candidates contrary to their will, they concluded, in many cases, 
to support the nominees because although they were willing to 
admit the Democratic ticket to be the best in the field, it could 
not be elected, and in this crisis it would not do to throw away 
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one’s vote, and risk returning the state into the hands of the 
Populists. 

It is unjust to the women of Wyoming to say that they ‘‘ have 
not attempted to improve politics.’’ In a state where they are 
so greatly in the minority they have not attempted the impossi- 
bility of closing the saloon. They have aided in restrictive leg- 
islation and favored liberal educational laws. In some mining lo- 
calities the proportion of childless men has been such that if the 
women could not have voted there would have been no schools. 
All parties have become more careful as to the moral character 
of their candidates and the elections are quiet and orderly. The 
same conditions were seen at the polls last fallin Denver. The 
unusually large vote was cast before the middle of the afternoon 
in perfect peace and quiet, and during the whole campaign there 
were at the headquarters of all parties an unaccustomed absence 
of liquor and an unusual decency in the use of tobacco. 

Much ado has been made over the advice of the suffragists, 
especially in the Kansas campaign, to ‘‘rally to whatever party 
would give their aid to this measure,’’ and the declaration of 
the W. C. T. U. to ‘‘ oppose no party which stands squarely for 
prohibition,’’ etc. These organizations are accused of bartering 
principle for assistance. There is a fallacy in the use of 
the term “‘ principle.’’ It may refer to a political opinion with 
no ethical quality whatever, or to a question of moral right. At 
a time when party lines are so wavering, when the difference 
between tariff and free trade is resolved into a scramble as to 
what shall be protected, when a Democratic president depends 
on Republican support to carry out his financial policy, when 
men of all parties are dividing or combining on the question of 
bimetallism, it is manifest that political principles are mostly 
questions of expediency. To suffrage, which is a question of 
justice, and to prohibition, which is one of righteousness, belongs 
the right of way. There is no corruption in subordinating 
questions of expediency to those of right. Corruption always 
begins the other way. When during the Civil War party lines 
were cast aside and men united on the ground of loyalty, did any 
one accuse them of ‘‘ elastic principles ’’ ? 

Mrs. E. R. MEREDITH. 





THE CHILDREN OF CHARITY. 


BY ALMA SEYMOUR SHERMAN. 


66 HE poor ye have with you always”’ is as true to-day as 


when said more than eighteen hundred years ago, and 
the problem of their improvement and their care is nearly as 
old as man himself. 

The old adage reads: ‘‘ Find out a law of nature and work 
along its line for the improvement of man, and success will 
crown your efforts’; but the wisdom of generations was not 
keen enough to find out this law until 1852 when Mr. Charles 
Loring Brace began his ‘‘ Boys’ Meetings’’ and established the 
work of the Children’s Aid Society in the tenement quarters of 
NewYork City. In his simple remedy—‘‘Prevention, not cure’’— 
we have our modern charity. ‘‘ The motive, spirit, and varied pos- 
sibilities of the family plan’’ and the placing of neglected and 
homeless children in good family homes, seem to indicate that the 
great law of nature is well nigh in operation. The little child, 
after all, is the important factor in the world. When the old 
king demanded of the Spartans fifty of their children as 
hostages, they replied: ‘‘ We would rather give you a hundred 
of our most distinguished men.’’ This was but a fair testimony 
to the value of the child to any commonwealth and to any age. 
Lord Bacon said: ‘‘Give me the child and the state shall have 
the man”’ ; while Ruskin asserted that ‘‘the true history of a 
nation is not its wars, but its households; and that the state 
should make it her duty to see that every child born therein 
should be well housed, well clothed, well fed, and well educated, 
until it reached the years of discretion.’’ The idea of pre- 
ventive work is generally adopted by most organizations of the 
present day—working for dependent children and for many 
juvenile offenders. It is reaching the child, reaching the house- 
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hold, and bringing them together as one wherein lies the 
strength of this modern movement in charity work. 

Self-respect is the most elevating feeling with which the mind 
can be inspired, and it is this self-respect which may be cultiva- 
ted by placing neglected children in good families, there to be 
taught individual responsibility and to receive individual care. 
Mr. Brace says: ‘‘ There is no difference in the needs of the 
poor children and those of the rich. They require sympathy 
and hope, steady occupation and the prospect of success, just as 
all children do. Indifference is just as chilling to the one class as 
to the other. Each poor, deserted, unfortunate creature in the 
streets is an individual like no other being whom God has 
created. He must have sympathy, individual management, en- 
couragement for good conduct, pain for bad, instruction for his 
doubts, tenderness for his weakness, care for his habits.’’ 

Signs are abroad that an era of more natural methods in hu- 
manitarian work is drawing near; and yet the vast majority of 
children, in the care of child-helping agencies, are still provided 
for in institutions, ‘‘shut away from the wholesome atmosphere 
of every-day home life,’’ and, until we fully realize and utilize 
the great natural forces of life, such as home and friends and 
neighborhood, we need not look for, nor expect, great success. 
Many people there are who yet look to the orphan asylum for 
help for dependent children and to the reformatory and jail for 
saving the criminal child. But such asylums are bequests of 
monastic days, and children reared in them often grow up singu- 
larly backward and stupid, showing a want of pluck, unable to 
shift for themselves, with little experience that will fit them for 
the thousand petty hardships of a poor man’s life. They are 
taken care of by machinery, as it were ; by pressing the button, 
all of the electric splendor of modern invention surrounds them— 
‘*a poor preparation for a boy, who must live in a small house, 
who should build his own fires, split his own wood, light his 
own lamp.’’ They go, three times daily, to the table to partake 
of food prepared and set before them, without effort or care 
upon their part. Many are the girls who have been returned to 
these institutions, pronounced stupid, not knowing even the names, 
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much less the uses, of common utensils they were constantly 
called upon to employ in the family home procured for them. 

We desire to do the wisest possible work for these children, 
for they are the hope of our nation ; and sometimes I fear that 
we do not comprehend the importance of looking after them 
properly. Se we have erected and maintained institutions of all 
kinds—refcrmatories, jails, prisons, orphan asylums, and schools, 
while waiting for Mr. Brace to teach us that the family is God’s 
reformatory, and the only institution needed to reach the de- 
pendent, and many times, the criminal children. This wise 
world has stood still with the apparent feeling that the children 
were a small part of the community, hardly worth serious atten- 
tion or especial care, forgetting that the law-breakers, as well as 
the law-makers, of the morning of the twentieth century are in 
the arms of their mothers, in care of the charity organizations, 
or upon the streets of to-day. We think, however, that we are 
beginning to realize that the morality of the child is the moral- 
ity of the world. 

Benevolent people everywhere are making a careful study of 
this important question, and we sometimes feel that, if the 
Children’s Aid Society and similar organizations of the country 
could to-day take all of the unfortunate children of the streets 
under their care, while they are yet very young, another gener- 
ation would find no need of further study of the dependent child 
problem. 

‘¢ We need clear-headed and clean-hearted American citizens,’’ 
and, as they should be the product of our American homes, we 
are learning to think that, through the family, we may look for 
regeneration. It has been said: ‘‘Every high, pure aim of 
father and mother, every honest, modest custom of a young man’s 
home, the cleanly life of his boyhood, the habits of reverence, 
the prayer he learned, are so many stones in the rampart which 
shall defend his middle life from storm and ruin.” 

We look with pride and satisfaction upon the success which 
has followed this method of operation, until it has extended its 
arm to and been accepted by the continents across the ocean, and 
by the islands in the seas. But may not the time now be ripe 
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for us to gather from them new ideas which shall give to us 
methods whereby we may accomplish the most important work ? 

Ought we not to look with deepest solicitude into the prob- 
lem of how best to help these unfortunate children in their 
homes, and, through them, their parents? For we find affection 
and love among the very poor, alas! many times more true than 
we do in the homes of the very rich, and poverty is no warrant 
that we may take the child from its natural parent. 

This new charity is sweeping through the whole length and 
breadth of the world. ‘Its supreme purpose is to establish 
more humane, or reach more divine relations between those who 
are well-to-do and those in distress, to make life full of the re- 
alities of personal service.’’ There are grand possibilities of 
this personal service in our “college settlement’’ and ‘hall 
home’ undertakings. May such efforts receive from us the en- 
couragement they deserve. Massachusetts has her state, primary, 
and industrial schools, which are most excellent—taking care of 
her dependent, homeless, and often criminal children who can- 
not be provided for by their friends. The state forbids these 
children being condemned as paupers, thus in the very beginning 
inspiring them with self-respect. 

These are preparatory schools where children are trained for 
good family homes: while the Children’s Aid Society has an 
agent who attends the municipal criminal courts daily, gives bonds 
for juvenile offenders placed on probation under their care, many 
of whom are allowed, while on their probation, to remain in 
their own homes. Influence and encouragement in every way are 
thrown about them to keep them from becoming more depraved. 
This, surely, is meeting these early offenders at the front doors 
of the reformatories and jails by never allowing them to enter, 
or their young lives to become burdened with attending disgrace. 
There has been attendance at court in the interest of offenders 
24,000 cases, 13,500 investigations of homes, and more than 
28,000 visits. This work is done by paid agents of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society ; besides which there are about one hundred 
women—volunteer workers—who visit girls placed in homes 
from the state, primary, and industrial schools. 
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Another branch of the work being done is for the homes of 
the poor in Boston. We wish to call particular attention 
to the ‘‘home libraries.’’ The method certainly will commend 
itself to any one who will take the time and trouble to study it. 

Michigan was the first state in our Union to see her duty and 
accept the care and maintenance of her dependent as well as of 
her criminal children. At Coldwater is the ‘State Public 
School,’’ an educational and protective institution supported by 
taxation, the same as the common schools, where the unfortunate 
children of the state are cared for, but not as criminals, until a 
good family home can be provided for them ; or, under some cir- 
cumstances, they are returned to their own parents. The county 
agents, working with the school, make the method of operation 
similar to that of our own Children’s Aid Society, except that 
in Michigan it is the work of the state. 

Much has been said against the rearing of children in insti- 
tutions, but experience has taught us that the institution, with 
its enforced habits of neatness, regularity, and obedience, 
is almost indispensable for a limited period, but for a 
limited period only, for many children are taken from 
homes of neglect and squalor; and we know them to be 
great factors in preparing these neglected and often de- 
cidedly unattractive children for reception into homes found for 
them. We thus accept the institution as of great and lasting 
benefit for a short time, as a preparation for family homes. 

Children placed in free homes suffer most from the fact that 
they are taken to fill the places of cheap servants. Could we 
have a state school, or plan of boarding out, with expenses paid 
by the state, and thus avoid the haste and necessity of placing 
children in free homes to reduce expenses, we could overcome 
much that tends to make our work superficial. 

Few of our states are alive to their duty in this matter; but, 
since virtue is obtained by early training and habits, the chil- 
dren of a republic must be trained in ways of honesty, industry, 
and self-culture. It matters not who they are, the state cannot 
afford to allow them to grow up in ignorance and crime. — 

Fifty years ago the ‘‘ prevention, not cure’’ idea took root, 
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and has resulted in the great work with which all are familiar. 
But to-day, I think, we are beginning to see that, although this 
work has been, and is still, the best as far as it goes, yet it does 
not accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number. Our 
future work must continue to be for the children, but it should 
be for the very little child, largely in its own home. 

Juvenal says: ‘‘The man’s character is made at seven. What 
he is then, he will always be.’”? Many needy children have been 
turned back and left in the streets because there was no place 
for them, either in private or public schools, where they could 
receive the necessary care and instruction for the proper de- 


velopment of their character, to make them worthy men and 
women. 


The story is familiar but will answer as an illustration: From 
a single neglected child in a wealthy county of New York State 
there has come a notorious stock of criminals, vagabonds, and 
paupers, imperiling life and property in the communities in which 
they live. Not less than 1,200 persons have been traced as the 
descendants of six children born of this perverted and depraved 


woman, who, if when an innocent child proper influences had 
been thrown about her, might have given to the world 1,200 
descendants who would have blessed their day and generation. 
We are in the habit of viewing our public school system with 
that complacency which comes from entire satisfaction. We 
legislate for the compulsory education, but hardly give a thought 
as to the right kind of instruction. The amount of training ob- 
ligatory should be what is absolutely required as a foundation 
for honest and intelligent citizenship. Our New England an- 
cestors felt that every one should have the foundation of an Eng- 
lish education at public expense, but for their higher education 
they established our colleges and universities. With prepara- 
tion for these colleges came the introduction of the higher 
branches into our common schools. This for the then existing 
conditions was safe and right, but, with the changed condi- 
tions, which made Europe discover America as a refuge for her 
paupers and criminals, ‘‘and with this class landed and dis- 
tributed over our country to breed moral disease among their fel- 
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lows, and to propagate their kind,’’ we may well ask what is the 
best instruction for the state to give. Statistics show that, while 
population increased 170 per cent, criminals increased 445 per 
cent. Should not our system of public instruction be remodeled 
for our present population? ‘‘The effect upon our community 
and upon our children cannot be overestimated.’’ The majority 
are utterly different from the original stock for whom our public 
schools were established. The whole course is now planned for 
the higher education of all, while our table of figures shows that 
only four per cent of those who enter our public schools in the 
primary grades are able, from inclination or necessity, to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. An important question 
is how best to instruct and train the 96 percent. In our cities 
it is estimated that only one in a hundred and twenty-eight boys 
who enter the public school goes through the high schools. We 
would not curtail the opportunities for higher education, but we 
must consider facts as they are. We would extend our system, 
if possible, and give to this 96 per cent manual training in indus- 
trial and trade schools. As soon as a boy becomes a criminal, 
he is sent to the reformatory and there taught a trade. Why 
not teach him a trade first, and see if the reformatory will not 
be cheated of its prize? 

Our children must be taught action and industry. ‘‘ Cultivate 
the powers for creating and organizing, and then the desire for 
doing and accomplishing will take the place of the desire for 
having and getting.’’ It is much more important to the welfare 
of the general public that this ninety-six per cent should have 
the proper training for industry and good citizenship than that 
the four per cent should have the free high school. Thestate can- 
not afford to neglect this work, but, until she is convinced of her 
duty, the private philanthropist has a large field before him. 

We must take these children from the very earliest, knowing, 
as we do, that thousands of them receive little or no education 
or training from their parents, who are working all day or 
lounging about the saloons or street corners. The children of 
necessity receive only such training as the street can give them, 
and after five years of such freedom, they may enter the public 
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school. Is it any wonder that from this class come our truants, 
who furnish recruits for our large and growing army of tramps 
and criminals? A gentleman, having had thirty years’ experi- 
ence in one of our houses of refuge, said: ‘‘It is more essential 
to have the plays of our children watched than their work.’’ 
The kindergarten starts work at the beginning and is the 
best instructor in children’s plays. Its design is to prevent 
crime. It trains the child physically and intellectually and 
morally. Here he is not only told to be good, but is inspired, 
by help and sympathy, to be good, taught to manifest love in 
deeds rather than in words. 

In a report by the Children’s Aid Society of New York City, 
which conducts more than a dozen kindergartens in connection 
with its thirty-seven industrial schools, we find that ‘‘ very soon 
it makes itself felt in the streets and what goes on there, as any 
one can see for himself by observing the plays of the children in 
a tenement neighborhood where there is a kindergarten, and 
again where there is none.’’ 

Generally speaking, the kindergarten is now only within the 
reach of the child of the well-to-do parents, and is considered 
by them only as an educational factor. To the children of the 
street, it would be almost the only moral factor in their whole 
lives. 

Mrs. Peabody asserted that ‘‘no greater benefit could be con- 
ferred upon our country than the far and wide spreading of the 
kindergarten as an underpinning to our noble public school 
system.’’ Here is to be gained the instruction which will en- 
gender the qualities of heart and mind that will make the boy 
and girl fit for all the various relations of their fellow-men. 

And now, having considered various systems in this work 
for children of the street, we should take great care lest 
we foster that false sympathy which is proving one of the great- 
est drawbacks to the Christian and philanthropic work of to-day. 
Sad as such facts are, there are in this beautiful world of ours 
crime and criminals, and crime should be suppressed by the 
punishment of the criminal. Even Jesus Christ, with his mes- 
sage of love, did not leave us without a law of justice, and al- 
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though the execution of this law is often difficult and offensive, 
should we not use great care lest, in extending our system of 
greater charity, we lack wisdom and place temptations in the 
way of the erring youths of our country? Our nineteenth 
century conditions present problems of great weight for our con- 
sideration. But ‘light has been so strongly turned upon the 
evils of many of the older methods that abuses have dropped in 
many places’’ ; yet we will still seek in darkness for a better 
and more perfect way. 

First of all, the state should provide for her dependent and 
unfortunate children, as well as for her criminals. New York 
City, the very birthplace of Children’s Aid Society work, is 
supporting an average population of about 14,000 boys and girls 
in private institutions, at an annual expense of nearly $1,500,000. 
In the state $50,000,000 are invested in asylums, poorhouses, 
hospitals, etc., with an annual outlay of at least $20,000,000 to 
maintain them, and this does not include her reformatories, 
jails, and prisons. 

Ohio, with her system of county homes, took care, during one 
year, of 3,573 children, with an average expense per child of 
about $87. The same year, California paid $231,215 for the care 
of 3,600 of her children; while Michigan, with about double 
the population of California, had only about 200 dependent chil- 
dren, who were all cared for in the state primary school at an 
annual expense of $35,000. 

The system of placing authority in the probate courts of the 
state to grant admission into the school, and as to the surrender 
of parental authority, deters many from throwing off the care 
of their children, that, under other systems, is encouraged. 

In our own state of Pennsylvania one of our greatest needs is 
more united work. Divided as we are, with more than one hun- 
dred institutions and organizations working to save children, 
we have diverse methods, all more or less good, but which 
would result in much greater benefit by more hearty codperation. 

We are somewhat like the very boys and girls for whom we are 
working ; since the old apprentice system is of the past, there 
seems no place for them to hold—a little work here and a little 
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there, which cannot bring the results a combined effort would 
assure. 

‘‘We must learn to take hold of one another’s hands, and, 
forming a breakwater thus against the rising waves of pauper- 
ism, find ourselves strengthened into better ways of relieving 
suffering.”’ 

The cares, the duties, and the pleasures which bind and keep 
the fortunate mother and her child in the home, which require 
her first and best thought and consideration, leave but little time 
for most of us to yield to this work the careful thought, the strength 
and time that it deserves, and which we would gladly giveit. We 
hope the time is near at hand when our state will see the econ- 
omy of taking charge of this work and of employing paid agents 
—good Christians, philanthropists—whose duty it shall be to 
execute, without delay, well-laid plans of consecrated workers. 

ALMA 8. SHERMAN. 








INDEPENDENCE AND UNION. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, PH. D., HONORARY FELLOW IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE chief problem in historical research deals with the life 
of the period to be studied. There is an influence at 
work which is dynamic and not static in its nature. In history, 
the laws of growth are everywhere illustrated. Long ago, the 
king would call around him men with whom he would confer in 
regard to the affairs of state, and finally these men claimed that 
they had the right of determining such things for the king. In- 
stead of being merely advisory, they became a determining body. 
Thus arose the English Parliament. The colonists held to this 
idea, thus producing the Revolution and the Constitution. This 
idea has grown and taken possession of all our life. Every in- 
dustry is organized on the representative system. We see the 
persistence of ideas all through history, and we must follow 
these ideas if we would study history aright. 

The American people and the English had a common interest; 
they gloried alike in the Magna Charta and the common law. 
Then why did they choose different paths? The people who 
came to America were the most democratic, while those who re- 
mained at home were the most aristocratic. The Americans 
were separated by three thousand miles of ocean and the spell 
of aristocracy was broken. Many of the colonies were granted 
the most democratic charters. In 1611, Virginia received a 
charter which contained a germ of American liberty, which was 
also found in the later charters of Massachusetts, Carolina, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Georgia, and Pennsylva- 
nia. It was the clause granting the colonies the right to estab- 
lish local government in their own assemblies, and to make 
laws not inconsistent with the English constitution. Under 
these charters the colonies continued to make laws up to 1776, 
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and in the meantime the evolution of the government in Amer- 
ica went on. Our ancestors were learning the lessons of self- 
government, and working out the principle later declared by 
Lincoln, ‘“‘a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.”’ 

The idea of separation from Great Britain was a slow growth. 
It is true that as early as the time of Charles the Second com- 
plaints were made that there was a desire for independence. 
But before any revolution could take place, the colonies must 
be one in thought, spirit, and action. The two elements neces- 
sary to independence were unity and separation. Burgess well 
expresses this idea when he says that ethnical and geographical 
separation and unity and identity of interests were the two 
forces which awoke the consciousness of the people of the thir- 
teen colonies to the fact that they had attained the natural con- 
ditions of sovereignty. Its first enduring form was the Conti- 
nental Congress. The Revolution was an accomplished fact be- 
fore the Declaration of 1776, and so was independence. The 
act of July 4 was a notification to the world of an accomplished 
fact. A nation and a state did not spring into existence through 
the Declaration. The people simply testified to the consciousness 
of the fact that they had become a whole and distinct nation.* 

In 1760, a set of acts was passed by England for the better 
government of the colonies. They produced great effects by 
uniting the colonies and leading to the final separation from the 
mother-country. The colonists claimed that the ground they 
took was constitutional. The total effect was to unite them and 
break the bonds that held them to the British throne. At the 
meeting of the First Continental Congress in 1774 there were 
already some ideas of independence. The Congress of 1774 de- 
cided to defend New England in her struggle. In doing this, 
they justified the idea that they were willing to use force. New 
England and Virginia armed and so did the other colonies; yet, 
at the same time, they disclaimed the desire for separation. They 
were only defending themselves. Bunker Hill was fought, and 
then the Continental Congress organized the army with Wash- 


*Burgess, “‘ Political Science and Constitutional Law,” vol. 1. 
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ington as commander-in-chief. Congress also organized expedi- 
tions, and encouraged the colonies to do so. The news soon 
came that the king intended to enlist mercenaries, and employ 
the Indians against them, and cause the slaves to rise up. When 
this news reached Congress, it made a great impression. Meas- 
ures were taken to send agents abroad in secret missions, and 
the advice went out to tear down the king’s local governments 
and make their own state governments. 

In January, 1776, Paine issued his pamphlet, ‘‘Common 
Sense,’’ and it was spread over the country. Its arguments in 
favor of independence had much influence. Then the colonies 
were urged to adopt state governments. The great colony of 
Virginia held a convention. The governor fled and a new gov- 
ernment must be made, and they authorized their delegates to 
draw up a plan for independence. John Adams also had passed 
a resolution that the king’s authority could no longer be toler- 
ated. But yet in June, 1776, they were not all ready for inde- 
pendence. The New England and the southern colonies were 
most in favor of independence, while the middle colonies were 
against it. New York and Pennsylvania were most opposed to 
the idea, while it is clear that New England with her town-meet- 
ing was most democratic and should lead in the movement. In 
the middle colonies the governments were not so popular, being 
proprietary, and this is probably the reason why they were so 
conservative. It was wise that the middle colonies should be 
conservative, to hold back the radical element. 

There was another element in America that did not favor in- 
dependence, fearing anarchy. John Dickinson argued that to 
form a foreign alliance with France was a dangerous thing. He 
feared that even though we gained independence, the House of 
Bourbon would encroach upon us. The Adamses and Franklin 
favored independence, while Dickinson and Wilson spoke against 
it. The resolution was laid aside two weeks in order to draft a 
declaration, and report aplan of union. In drafting the declara- 
tion, Jefferson played the leading part. He was well equipped 
in every sense of the term to compose this great political docu- 
ment. His political guide was Montesquieu’s ‘‘Spirit of the 
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Laws,’’ the leading doctrine of which is the natural rights of 
man. Jefferson grasped this thought and applied it to the press- 
ing wants of the American people. During the two weeks, Jef- 
ferson prepared his draft, and was ready to report it on June 28, 
with a few slight changes made by Franklin and Adams. After 
debate and amendment, the Declaration was adopted. Little is 
known of the character of the debate on the Declaration, but it 
turned mainly on the wisdom of issuing it at the time. 

The colonies finally gave their consent to it, and it went forth, 
producing great effects, uniting the people, infusing the army 
with new courage, and attracting the attention of the world. 
Walpole exclaimed: ‘‘I rejoice that there is still a great conti- 
nent of Englishmen who remain free and independent, and who 
laugh at the impotent majorities of a prostitute Parliament.”’ 
William Lee wrote from England that the Tories hang their 
heads and keep a profound silence on the subject; the Whigs 
do not say much, but rather seem to think the step a wise one 
on the part of America, and what was the inevitable consequence 
of the measure taken by the British majority. The sentiment in 
favor of American independence spread rapidly throughout 
Europe. Adams wrote in 1780 that he was convinced that all 
the powers in Europe, except Austria, rejoiced in American in- 
dependence, and considered it as for their interest and happiness 
from many points of view. 

Thus the first great political campaign was ended. There was 
to be no other campaign on this subject. It was settled forever. 
We may differ to-day in regard to policies and administration, 
but the principles of the Declaration are fixed for all time. 

The establishment of independence was accomplished through 
revolution, and the classic passage on the‘ right of revolution 
has found its way into the Declaration of Independence. The 
right to change the form of government is also found in all the 
fundamental statements of the constitutions of the forty-four 
states. It is a commonly accepted principle of government and 
a reserved right true at all times. It is such a cardinal doctrine 
of the state that we ought to trace it. Besides the ordinary 
political concept of the right of revolution there is also the 
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economic concept, which has received but little attention in his- 
torical studies.. The economic concept of the right of revolu- 
tion is illustrated in Franklin’s examination in the House of 
Commons. He shows how the colonies are increasing in eco- 
nomic wealth. He claims that they are very productive and 
that their interests are by nature diversified. This industrial 
condition of America was such as to give it a national life of its 
own. We must remember, however, that when Franklin lived 
this was pure theory, as no industries had yet developed. If a 
country has industries and a people capable of government, then 
we have arrived at the natural conditions of a state. Revolu- 
tion was precipitated when England struck a blow at these eco- 
nomic interests of America. The Navigation Laws made Hol- 
land disappear as a carrying nation. The productions of the 
colonies were all required to pass through the custom-house be- 
fore being sold, and to sell goods to another nation, they first 
had to be taken to England and then reshipped. Every vessel 
had to report at an English custom-house, thus filling the British 
treasury. The result- was a discrimination against the colonies. 
Their markets became glutted and there was no outlet for their 
products. Franklin, Burke, Chatham, and Barre all argued 
that the industrial wealth here was sufficient for a nation. But 
when was that nation to come? Franklin was conservative and 
was not in favor of revolution until he saw that we had a good 
industrial basis, such as food and arms. When the economic 
system became such that they could carry out their ideas, then 
the Revolution began. 

The sentimental idea of the Revolution must not be forgotten. 
Franklin said: ‘‘All that binds us to England is kinship.”’ 
This is sentiment. Awaken the sentiments of the people, and 
they can be controlled. Burke in the Lower House and Pitt in 
the Upper House, caught up the sentimental ideas. The things 
that cling to us through life are sentimental. The majority of 
people all through the colonies were against the war. The 
vested interests are always conservative, as revolution disturbs 
them, but when the sentiments were awakened, the conflict soon 
came. Washington, Hancock, and Adams went into the move- 
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ment on philosophical grounds. Patrick Henry went in on 
sentimental grounds. He was an eloquent woodsman and he 
touched the imagination of the people. If we can fire the im- 
agination we make the best soldiers. In war, they always have 
the band play. It is as necessary as the piece of artillery. The 
sentimental element helps to make the state. In looking at the 
right of revolution, we must remember the sentimental side. 
The growth of the idea of separation from Great Britain can- 
not be traced out unless we also follow to its source the idea of 
union. The same slow elements of growth are here discovered. 
The first thing we notice in tracing union is the presence of ob- 
stacles to delay union. In New England there were religious 
qualifications for membership in the Confederacy of 1643, and 
these conditions the other colonies would not accept. Hence the 
first element necessary for union is perfect religious liberty. 
Penn’s plan of 1697 contained provisions for extradition, com- 
merce, taxation, and representation. These were the conditions 
under which the final union was made. He lived a century be- 
fore his time. The Albany plan of 1754 was of a commercial 
nature. It was rejected because the crown thought it gave the 
colonies too much power, and the colonies thought it gave the 
king too much power. This plan did not propose union against 
Great Britain, as it is commonly taught. Franklin’s motto, 
‘Unite or die,’’ simply referred to commerce and protection 
against the French and Indians. Our history may be divided 
into colonial, revolutionary, confederate, and national. The 
colonial charters existed up to the Revolution and taught the colo- 
nists their lessons in self-government. In 1760 the colonies were 
isolated, but the course of events caused a thrill of common 
feeling to run through them and they drew together. From 1760 
to 1776 they united in defense of the rights of Englishmen. 
From 1776 to 1781 they stood together for the rights of man. 
From 1781 to 1789 union was based upon the rights of states, 
while union under the Constitution made it possible to develop 
the national idea. The controlling body of our revolutionary 
condition was the Continental Congress, called into existence by 
the war. It declared independence in 1776, and in 1777 it gave 
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itself a legal character by adopting the Articles of Confederation. 
The Continental Congress was not the parent of the Federal 
Congress. It was an assembly of delegates from the thirteen 
states from the year 1774. There were no distinct executive of- 
ficers. Important matters were referred to committees and 
boards. It was not a distinct sovereign body and its powers 
were vague. 

Besides the committee on the Declaration another one was ap- 
pointed to draw up a system of government. This committee 
reported on July 12. The plan was debated for over a year, and 
then the Articles were sent to the states for ratification. As the 
consent of all the states was required, the Articles did not go into 
effect until 1781. Although not adopted until the close of the 
war, the general policy of the Articles of Confederation was car- 
ried out through the struggle. The Declaration of Independence 
united us against external foes. The Articles of Confederation 
placed in the background the national principle and put forth 
state rights. The Articles were framed in harmony with the 
Declaration, and there were only glimpses now and then of 
nationalization. It may be that it was well for Maryland to hold 
off in ratifying the Articles, for in the meantime the country 
learned that a better system was needed. The confederate sys- 
tem is a transient form. It does its work in a period of tran- 
sition. But the Articles created only a weak central authority 
and revealed a maze of contradictions. There was a struggle 
between the central and the local governments over the distribu- 
tion of power. 

Long before the war closed there was an attempt toward 
nationalization. Washington sent out a first farewell address as 
a circular letter to the governors, recommending an appeal to 
the legislatures for a stronger bond of union. This letter pro- 
duced a great deal of sentiment, but after the war closed they 
forgot the words of Washington. On another occasion Wash- 
ington declared the condition to be no better than anarchy. In 
1782 Morris wrote that the want of coercive clauses on the states 
will be productive of the most fatal consequences, and four years 
later the Confederacy was bankrupt. 
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The ‘‘ more perfect union’’ was to come in another way. The 
commissioners who met at Annapolis would affect not only 
Maryland and Virginia, but the whole country, as all the states 
traded with one another. They learned that no matter what reg- 
ulations for commerce were made, there was no power to enforce 
them. So they decided to call a great national constitutional 
convention to amend the Articles and put trade restrictions in 
the hands that could enforce them. A call was made to the 
states to meet in 1787. The Continental Congress looked jeal- 
ously at it; but Shays’ Rebellion had just occurred and it stirred 
up the people to do something. Then Massachusetts, formerly 
opposed to the idea, at once favored it. Washington at first 
held aloof, but after Shays’ Rebellion his friends urged him that 
his time had come and he answered the call of his countrymen. 
When the delegates met at Philadelphia, they learned the Arti- 
cles could not be amended. The states had instructed them to- 
ward amendment, but they found it necessary to go counter to 
their instructions. When they decided upon this, their actions 
were revolutionary. The world had not solved the problem 
these men were to solve. The world had established monarchies 
and confederacies, and America had formed a confederacy. 
They knew of the ancient confederacies, for they were students 
of the political science of the world, and they also had great ex- 
perience in local government; but from that point their path 
was through the wilderness, and no nation had carved the way. 

But we did not have the full union sentiment at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. From Washington to Lincoln 
there was a contest for union. There were frequent threats of 
secession. Sentiments are not formed by a majority. We often 
teach that the nation went off full fledged ; but the sentiment of 
union is a growth. The fabric stretching to-day from sea to sea 
is only the product of a century’s toil and sacrifice. The prin- 
ciples of the Declaration and the Constitution had to be re- 
written with flaming swords dipped in human blood, and then, in 
the language of Lincoln, the nation had a new birth of freedom. 

LEWIS R. HARLEY. 





POPULISM, CONSIDERED AS AN HONEST EFFORT FOR 
THE SECURING OF BETTER CONDITIONS. 


BY ROBERT H. WILLIAMS. 


N a recent issue of this magazine appeared an article on the 

People’s party, by Mr. C. W. Wiley. On reading his article 
one could not doubt that Mr. Wiley has, as he says, drawn his 
conclusions from an actual observance of Populism in its natural 
state and by personal contact and conversation with its advo- 
cates. Agreeing with Mr. Wiley in the honesty of his inten- 
tions and in the sincerity of his motives, as well as in many of 
the statements that he makes and the conclusions that he draws, 
there is yet room for argument as to the unqualified verity of 
his closing words. Whether the advent of Populism is an event 
to be deplored, its present existence a cause for apprehension, 
and its ‘‘ hasty dissolution’’'a necessary desideratum with every 
lover of his country, are questions upon which some broad- 
minded and patriotic citizens might differ. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to attempt to defend the principles of the 
Populist party, to-vindicate its leaders, or to justify its prac- 
tices ; but as an observer of its formation, growth, and present 
existence, I wish to consider it as Mr. Wiley has considered it, 
from the impartial standpoint of one to whom its existence is a 
matter of concern only so far as it may be a factor in our coun- 
try’s weal or woe. For to me it seems that one with motives as 
sincere, and perhaps with sources of information as reliable, and 
judgment as clear and rational, might reach some different con- 
clusion. 

As to the origin of the Populist movement, probably all will 
agree with Mr. Wiley, for he says, ‘‘It is the product of distress 
and dissatisfaction,’’ and that is what its members declare. That 
there has been a widespread and growing sentiment of dissatis- 
faction with the principles and usages of the two leading parties 
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of the country, needs not to be asserted; and this sentiment 
seems to have crystallized, and the diverse elements seem to 
have united into a party, that, as Mr. Wiley says, “is utterly and 
irremediably’’ at variance with the ‘‘ acts, principles, and tend- 
encies of the Democratic and Republican parties.’’ Populism 
is, then, as its name indicates, a popular movement; and it is 
generally acknowledged that it sprang into being almost simul- 
taneously throughout the larger number of the states, of course 
making more rapid progress in some than in others, according to 
the disposition of the people, the extent of the dissatisfaction, 
and the wisdom and ability of its leaders. 

As to whether grounds for dissatisfaction existed or not, Mr. 
Wiley has not discussed ; but a manifestation of dissatisfaction 
might be more readily excusable, however unwise or imprudent 
the manner of its assertion, if a real cause existed. The ex- 
istence of a cause will hardly be denied, for whether as a result 
of legislation or the lack of proper legislation, or as the result of 
inevitable circumstances, a large number of the people found the 
means of sustaining life and of securing homes and comforts 
growing more difficult, and the opportunities for placing them- 
selves beyond the necessity of depending upon the rewards of 
each day’s labor for their support less frequent—found that if 
they exerted their talents and energies in any particular direc- 
tion, in which there seemed to be a demand,. it was only to find 
that such exertions must lead to an overproduction in that line, 
while the field for diversified industry had become narrowed to 
limits before unknown; and this in the face of the notorious fact 
that a large part of the wealth of the country was being concen- 
trated in the hands of a comparatively small number of its citizens. 
Recognizing that such a state of things would be impossible in 
the absence of social organization, it was not a great step to as- 
sume that the machinery of such organization had become the 
means by which the wealth of some, through a complicated sys- 
tem of exchange, had come to be appropriated to the use of 
others. 

Thence resulted the Populist party, not with an avowed pur- 
pose to abolish social organization or government as the source of 
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the people’s woes, but rather to invoke its forces and powers to 
devise and establish conditions under which a more equitable 
distribution of the nation’s wealth might be effected. That all 
the means it has advocated, and all the theories it has advanced 
for the accomplishment of this purpose should be wise and well 
calculated to promote its object, could hardly be expected ; and 
itis no doubt quite true that the Populists have sometimes 
abused and censured persons who rather deserved praise. But 
who can deny that a precedent had been well established for 
abuse and vilification as a method of political warfare, and a 
foundation well laid for a wholesale lack of faith and confidence 
in public officials by the press and politicians of the country, 
before any premonitions of the Populist upheaval had been dis- 
covered? If the American public had not learned by long ac- 
quaintance with the abuses of a free press to place little confi- 
dence in the statement it makes concerning the character and 
conduct of public men, but had, on the contrary, accepted its 
reports with unquestioning credulity, we would to-day have as 
little confidence in the good intentions of our public servants as 
the Russian anarchist has in the humane sentiments of the czar. 
Had our grand juries considered newspaper reports and popular 
rumor sufficient reasons for investigating the official conduct of 
public officers, probably the names of one half of those who 
have been honored with public position of late years would 
have been brought before them for consideration. On the con- 
trary, misrepresentation and falsehood seem to be expected, and 
so attract but little attention. 

In view of this prevailing practice on the part of the political 
press of making extravagant assertions and abusing opponents, 
it seems to me that Mr. Wiley has placed more emphasis on the 
fact that the Populists are somewhat inclined to question the 
motives of their political opponents than is well to convey to 
the uninformed a correct idea of the esteem in which the Popu- 
lists hold their enemies, as compared with that of the ordinary 
partisan for the leaders of an opposing party. If Populists are 
to be especially censured for abusing and misrepresenting noted 
Democratic and Republican leaders, then it might be in order 
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for the political press of the country to state that they were 
only indulging in a little political sparring which was mutually 
understood when they applied similar language to men of an 
opposite political faith, and that they did not really mean what 
they said. It is indeed a fact to be deplored that the party press of 
the country is so ready to publish any report that might furnish 
a foundation for undermining the reputation or influence of a 
leader of an opposing party ; but in this the Populists have only 
adopted the tactics of their opponents. 

Mr. Wiley says that while the principles of the Populists are 
not in themselves anarchistic, yet the tendencies of their teach- 
ing are such. But I would venture to assert that the acknowl- 
edged and unpunished corruption of one public official would 
do more toward the propagation of anarchy than the preaching 
of a hundred or the violent acts of a thousand unruly strikers. 
When this government is no longer in the people’s eyes the 
shield of their liberties and the defender of their homes and 
property, and they have no hope that it can be made such, then 
its days are few ; and probably nothing would so much conduce 
to the establishment of such a belief as the prevalence of an 
impression that public officials are generally corrupt. 

Mr. Wiley’s description of Populists and Populism from his 
actual observation might be, and perhaps is, somewhat amusing 
to one who has seen and heard them, were one inclined to look 
upon the amusing side of the case, for he portrays so truly their 
characteristics that one would at once recognize his acquaintance 
with his subject. But when you come to analyze this ‘‘ subject 
for psychological research’’ and consider him in the light of a 
factor in our civilization, there is room for grave reflection. 
The fundamental difference between the ‘‘self-constituted Popu- 
list’? and the ordinary citizen is that the Populist seems to have 
in some way become the possessor of an intuitive idea that, by 
virtue of every man’s being a man, he has a natural right to an 
equal share of the natural resources of the earth, and that by a 
judicious use of this original endowment, and an equitable ex- 
change with his fellow-men, every one should be able to sup- 
port himself, while the average citizen accepts without question 
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the customs and usages he finds existing and congratulates him- 
self on his advantages over his forefathers. But the fatal error 
that many Populists make is in supposing that this ideal state 
of bliss is the one that, in the natural course of things, would 
have evolved had it not been for the ‘‘ vicious conspiracies’’ and 
‘unholy combines’’ of corporations and capitalists. Corpora- 
tions in their eyes have been an unmitigated evil from the time 
of their invention ; and they fail to recognize that the capitalist 
system of production and distribution was evolved from the ne- 
cessities of the times. 

Mr. Wiley expresses surprise that logic and arguments have 
no effect in diminishing the enthusiasm of the Populists, or in 
weakening their faith in the correctness of their principles, but 
any argument in favor of the existing capitalist system they re- 
ject as repugnant to their axiomatic principles of human equal- 
ity. But even comparing this seeming invincibility to logic 
with the usual effect of argument on political belief, it is still 
possible that it is as effective in winning Populists from the 
error of their ways as in changing the political faith of the or- 
dinary citizen. Few campaigns in modern politics are fought 
and won on the virtue of the cold logic of the principles advo- 
cated alone. In fact, our system of party politics expects a 
young man almost before he has completed his high school or 
academic course to express his sympathy with some party, adopt 
its principles, and emulate its leaders, surrendering his convic- 
tions to the resolutions of party conventions ; and in the light of 
no maturer reflections is he at liberty to reconsider his choice, 
under the penalty of being considered of a somewhat versatile 
character. 

But, if the Populist is infatuated with the idea that the whole 
force of social organization is perverted from its rightful and 
legitimate course, and made to subserve the unholy purposes of 
the enemies of mankind, instead of being the bulwark of its de- 
fense, it might be remembered that the public in criticising 
their theories has possibly taken as questionable ground in as- 
suming, or rather in seeming to assume, that for the first time 
in the history of humanity have any considerable number of 
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people found it necessary to enter such vigorous protests against 
the tendency of legislation. While the Populist worries over 
the calamities that are, and those which his imagination (or 
foresight) sees impending, the ordinary citizen sits complacently 
down on the time-honored proposition that this is the greatest 
country on the face of the earth, and marvels that any should 
be dissatisfied, forgetting that in every age, at least since the 
dawn of our modern civilization, men have been willing to give 
up their family ties and property to wander about without hope 
of material recompense and preach crusades against real or im- 
aginary wrongs. But now in this commercial age a whole civili- 
zation is at a loss for terms to express its astonishment at the 
very idea that men of ignorant training and uncultured habits 
should forsake the pursuit of mammon and go forth to right the 
grievances of a suffering world ! 

The Populist uprising and the individual responsibility that 
its members seem to feel to propagate the faith, certainly ought 
to be no marvel to one who has traced the history of our race, 
and studied the character and motives of popular movements in 
the past. The underlying principle of popular movements has 
ever been some great moral idea, easily within the mental grasp 
of uneducated minds; and when the potential energy of a 
popular conviction can be directed in its release in the path of 
wisdom, by the unerring judgment of a mind, or set of minds, 
that sees beyond the depth of the popular grasp, as was the case 
with our American Revolution, the almost inevitable result is 
the amelioration of the conditions of life and consequent increase 
of human happiness. The Revolution could never have been a 
success without its popular character, and, but for the wisdom of 
its leaders, it might have left the people in a worse condition 
than it found them. To the student of ‘mental science’’ (who 
ought also to be a student of sociology), the Populist movement 
must seem entirely in keeping with the nature and history of a 
race that would follow the leader of a crusade away from home 
and friends and through perils and trials innumerable to rescue a 
land its religion made sacred from the possession of the infidels. 

The conviction already obtains to a large extent, and is gain- 
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ing ground, that those who perform the labor of the world 
are entitled to the fruits of their toil; and that under the pres- 
ent system they are defruaded of these results. This is a propo- 
sition sufficiently plain to gain the popular support; and when 
once they are agreed upon its truth they will have a remedy. 
The course of wisdom is not to attempt to check the movement, 
but rather to direct it in the choice of its remedy toward such 
measures as will best secure its ends, for certainly nothing is to 
be feared by any lover of justice and humanity, in the nearest 
possible approach to such a system. 

The Populist idea of economics is no doubt, as Mr. Wiley 
says, a characteristic feature. While this is not the whole gos- 
pel of Populistic economical law, one of their chief fundamental 
ideas is, that as money, either gold, silver, or paper, cannot be 
applied objectively to the satisfaction of our physical needs, it 
must depend for its value upon its exchangeability, and they 
have jumped to the conclusion, or we might say have reached 
the principle by inductive reasoning, that prices as quoted in it 
vary directly as the quantity in circulation and inversely as the 


amount of business done. The erroneousness of this theory 
might be demonstrated with mathematical certainty from the 
fact that time remains a variable quantity and that the unit of 
value is not absolute; but this demonstration would be, as Mr. 


Wiley says all reasoning is, ‘‘ entirely lost on the average Popu- 
list.”’ 


Two other statements made by Mr. Wiley here invite our 
criticism. After speaking of the use the Populists make of hard 
times in winning converts to their cause, he says, ‘‘ In fine, law- 
lessness and suffering seem pleasing to them ; and they would 
look on business revival and peace and contentment as calami- 
tous’’; and again he says, ‘‘ There is scarcely an ill-wisher of 
this country to-day to be found outside the fold of the Populist 
party.’’ Iam loath to believe, either with the Populists them- 
selves, or with Mr. Wiley (for they both seem to assume such to 
be the case), that there are really very many people in this 
country who if it were to have no effect on their own circum- 
stances, out of pure enmity and malice toward the human race, 
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would be pleased to see calamity spread abroad and human suf- 
. fering increased. But I doubt not that there are those who are 
slightly more interested in their own personal welfare and in the 
accumulation of wealth and power than they are in sacrificing 
their personal interests and ambitions for the public good ; and 
perhaps some few of these might be found among that class of 
capitalists that have not, as yet, in any considerable numbers 
espoused the Populist cause. 

But when Mr. Wiley says, ‘‘It is very doubtful if one can be 
a full member of that party ’’ (the Populist party) ‘‘and a good 
citizen at the same time,’’ he is using language that to one who has 
been accustomed to accredit Populists with a measure of the good 
faith that should be conceded to the membership of all organiza- 
tions whose professed mission is the establishment of a better 
social order, seems somewhat strong. That there are those who 
hope to use the Populist party as a means of weakening govern- 
mental authority probably no one will deny; but if a majority 
vote could be taken of all those who have affiliated with that 
party, there seems to me but little doubt but that they would de- 
clare that bad laws should be obeyed until good ones can be 
legally enacted to supersede them. 

And, as to the leaders of Populism—that has heretofore been 
largely a matter of chance. A new party is always at a disad- 
vantage in the selection of its leaders, for the reason that its 
members are usually unacquainted with one another, and there- 
fore cannot choose wisely unless a number of men of prominence 
and of unquestioned integrity join them from other parties. 
But men who attain prominence in any political organization are 
usually those who are satisfied with the principles and practices 
of that party ; and as few men of political ambition were willing 
to forego their chances for success through the regularly organ- 
ized dispensers of public honors, the first Populist conventions 
were under the necessity of making their selections from men of 
untried abilities and principles—oftentimes those who had failed 
to attain prominence under former organizations, or those who 
had hitherto paid no attention, beyond a passing interest, to 
political affairs, being selected to fill places of grave responsi- 
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bility. That this is the character of the present leaders of Pop- 
ulism, I would not be understood as insinuating. Their acts 
must form an index to their character and abilities before an en- 
lightened public. But there can be no doubt that the abuse and 
ridicule which have been hurled at themselves, their leaders, and 
their principles, have aroused that spirit of combativeness in the 
‘regulation Populist’’ that is so marked a characteristic of the 
species. 

Mr. Wiley says: ‘‘ Throughout the West the Populists have 
added largely to their numbers by advocating free coinage of 
silver. By making this their main issue and by keeping quiet 
on their numerous lunatic theories, they have received a much 
larger support than they otherwise would. Should they throw 
off their silver mask and openly espouse their socialistic and 
communistic doctrines, a large part of their following in that 
section would soon fall away.’’ The declaration so commonly 
heard from Populist authorities, that the free coinage of silver 
is but a step in the right direction, would seem to indicate that 
the Populists are aware that that measure alone would not bea 
complete panacea for all our woes; but does not necessarily imply 
that they are in favor, as a national organization, of making any 
sweeping innovations in the rights of property. The probabil- 
ity is that they will not ‘throw off their silver mask’’ unless it 
shall become evident by the course of events that free coinage 
is not a step in the right direction, or until its correctness shall 
have been proven by the incontrovertible proof of actual ex- 
periment ; and then it will be, it is to be hoped, for the advocacy 
of some such principle or policy as reason and justice may 
evolve from our present bitter experiences, for the more equi- 
table distribution of the products of human toil and of nature’s 
bounty, according to the merits of the individual as evidenced 
by his productive genius or his service to humanity. 

The church which preserved to modern society that religion 
which promises to make all men brothers, through the stormy 
passions of a barbarous age, was not wholly virtuous; the acts 
which were committed in the name of that reformation which 
purged society of the evils of a despotic ecclesiastical dominion, 
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and gave mankind the liberty of conscience, were not altogether 
righteous ; the struggles which won in England the civil liberty 
which is the basis of our own were not always just; the wars 
which gave to us political liberty and preserved us one people, 
did wrongs that can never be righted; and is it reasonable to 
expect that a party would at once arise free from all the ills and 
imperfections to which their species is heir, and, without a 
single act of injustice or folly, deal with the conditions that 
confront us? 

‘‘ Some of their principles,’’ Mr. Wiley says, ‘‘ will, doubtless, 
survive and be incorporated in a party that will have influence 
and standing in the nation.’’ Whether it is itself the party that 
will finally forsake all erroneous theories and establish itself on 
some sound doctrine that will bear the test of reason, remains to 
be seen, but it seems hardly possible that it will die out, and no 
other party rise to take its place ; and that the people will re- 
main content to live under a system of finance where over fifty 
per cent of the intelligent and far-sighted business men make a 
failure at some time in their financial career, to say nothing of 
the number who are never able to make a failure because they 
never get a start. But as the forerunner of the party that is to 
solve the problem of the hour, whether it is to be an entirely 
new organization, or a reorganization of itself, or some other 
party, it has been almost a necessity. Some party to collect the 
scattered elements of dissatisfaction and loosen the strength of 
party ties, was needed to prepare the way for the coming of such 
a party. Such has been the work of the Populist party. Per- 
haps its life has been ‘‘ unsavory”’ in some localities, owing to 
the ignorance or viciousness of its leaders, but all are not agreed 
that its existence has been entirely superfluous, and it is to be 
hoped that ‘‘every lover of his country ’’ will learn to care little 
for the life or death of any party, except as a possible factor in 
his country’s welfare. 

ROBERT H. WILLIAMS. 

















BALANCE OF OCCUPATIONS. 


BY R. C. BARNETT. 


MONG the various phenomena which are to be met with in 
the study of sociology, we notice a set of actions in each 
of the various stages of evolution of the social organism which 
purpose to the same end—ministering to the wants of man. 
From the lowest savage who hunts for berries and digs up roots 
to satisfy his immediate hunger, through the intervening grades 
of less savage tribes who develop some skill in hunting and fish- 
ing, or those of a still higher type who follow pastoral life, and 
yet others who till the soil, and so on until we come to the most 
enlightened people, we notice that this set of actions increases 
in extent and complexity as the social organism approaches its 
most evolved form. -It is the purpose of this article to investi- 
gate the cause of these actions, their correlation, and the effect 
upon man and his environment, both direct and reciprocal. 

The first and most important requisite is for man to keep 
alive ; failing in this he fails in everything else. This want per- 
sists in the social organism taken asa unit. Want is the eco- 
nomic motive force that causes man to labor, to strive for those 
things which will gratify his desires. All of man’s actions may 
be traced to this ultimate cause, want. 

There is an extensive variation among the members of any 
society. No two individuals are precisely alike. Each man has 
different abilities and is actuated by desires of different inten- 
sities. In other words, no society is strictly homogeneous. So 
that the incident force of want acting upon this slightly heter- 
ogeneous group will have the tendency toward differentiation 
of acts. At the same time that differentiation occurs there will 
be a tendency toward integration of the members of the tribe 
into groups; for example, warriors, hunters, fishers, etc. This 
differentiation and concomitant integration, this process of evo- 
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lution, will continue until equilibrium is reached. What must 
be the correlation of wants and acts ? 

For convenience we may consider wants as being divided into 
primary, secondary, tertiary, etc. These gradations are purely 
arbitrary, one class gradually shading off into the next. It is 
conceded that the primary want is the desire for sustenance. 
This being satisfied, other wants make themselves felt in the 
order of their urgency. The acts or occupations which the sev- 
eral wants give rise to may be divided into primitive, first de- 
rivative, second derivative, and soon. Each want gives rise to 
its own set of primitive and derivative occupations. It may be 
possible as wants become diversified that occupations would 
overlap ; that is, one derivative occupation might be common to 
several primitive occupations. However, this will not change 
the principle involved. 

The scope of this article does not permit of our formally in- 
vestigating the origin and growth of each and every social organ- 
ism that has existed and those that continue to exist. But we 
may picture in our imagination a typical or ideal social organ- 
ism and the changes it undergoes, and deduce laws for its growth. 
The scientist bases his conclusions upon ideal conditions. The 
astronomer in calculating the orbit of a heavenly body cannot 
take into consideration the gravitating effect of all the heavenly 
bodies. He assumes ideal conditions ; and as his assumed con- 
ditions approximate those of nature, his calculated results ap- 
proximate the actual. Even in so apparently a simple thing as 
a lever we assume conditions that do not and cannot exist, yet 
the equation of moments furnishes us with a very close approxi- 
mation. So in dealing with the ideal typical society, our deduc- 
tions, if true, will hold for the actual society to the extent that 
our assumptions approach the actual conditions. 

In the first stages of growth of a typical society we would find 
each individual shifting for himself regardless of how his actions 
affected others. Each one would strive to get direct from nature 
enough food and shelter to satisfy simply his individual wants. 
While each separate act would not be identically the same as 
the acts of others, yet his general mode of obtaining a livelihood 
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would be the same. This would be a relatively homogeneous 
state and consequently would be unstable. But each man not 
being endowed alike, either in ability or inclination, and each 
following his own path of least resistance, there would early arise 
the tendency to pursue different lines of action. 

The man who could run swiftly would have an advantage in 
hunting, and there would be a tendency for him to neglect other 
pursuits and follow this one. Another man would be a good 
swimmer and diver. He would thus be better adapted for the 
occupation of fishing. Instances of this kind might be multi- 
plied. What we wish to notice is that differentiation of occupa- 
tion has begun. 

The swift runner who hunts game would find aid in the use of 
clubs and missiles. At first the club would be merely a branch 
broken from the nearest tree. After a while would come the 
specially prepared club, superior in fitness for the end in view to 
the broken branch. The missiles, at first stones gathered at ran- 
dom, would gradually become spears, arrows, darts, etc. As 
man finds that he can accomplish more with the aid of these 
specially designed weapons, he will follow the path of least re- 
sistance and provide himself with such before going on a hunt. 
At first each hunter would make his own crude weapons, but 
there would arise some who would be more expert in making 
these tools than their fellows. These would have the advantage 
in securing game. Others would seek to have tools made by these 
experts and would offer to share some of the game with the tool- 
makers in return for the weapons. The maker of weapons, see- 
ing this was an easier and more certain way of getting game, 
would follow the path of least resistance and devote more and 
more of his time to tool-making, and finally give up the hunt- 
ing business. Thus differentiation has progressed another step. 

This applies to the fisherman and any others engaged in dif- 
ferent lines of work. The man who makes weapons for the 
hunter could readily make something of the kind for the fisher- 
man. The savage who cultivates the soil, in a crude way to be 
sure, would find it an advantage to have tools. Thus the tool- 
maker would receive another impetus to his business. Which- 
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ever occupation predominates, hunting, fishing, or farming, there 
would be a demand for tools. Thus we see that the desire to get 
food with the least trouble has led to the differentiation of occu- 
pation. The primary want has given rise to the primitive occu- 
pation of hunting, fishing, and farming, which in turn has caused 
the first derivative occupation of tool-making to spring up. 

To cut the wood and shape the flint arrowhead, the tool-maker 
would sooner or later recognize the utility of a cutting tool. At 
first he would make something of the kind for himself. But this 
takes his time away from the main part of his job, making the 
spear and the arrow. Should any of his fellows have better 
facilities for getting or making cutting tools, it would be easier 
for him to get his cutting tools from the others by sharing with 
them his share of the game which he receives for the tools. Thus 
a second differentiation has taken place, and we now have the 
second derivative occupation called into existence by the wants 
of the first derivative. So might the wants of the second call 
into existence the third derivative, and that in turn the fourth ; 
and so on indefinitely. Now man has other wants to satisfy than 
that for food. Perhaps it is shelter or clothes, or even decora- 
tions forthe body. A little consideration will make it plain that 
each of these wants, or in fact any want, will have its set of 
primitive and derivatives if differentiation induced by environ- 
ment proceeds far enough. 

While this differentiation of occupation has taken place, there 
has been an integration of men into groups of hunters, fishers, 
farmers, wood-cutters, tool-makers, etc. The social organism has 
become more complex. Heterogeneity has taken the place of 
homogeneity. The indefinite and incoherent mass of men is now 
replaced by several groups, each of greater definiteness and 
coherence. Likewise the indefinite and incoherent acts of man 
in the earliest stages, when he was hunter, fisher, or farmer, as 
the occasion might require, have become specialized, more defi- 
nite, and more coherent. In short, there has been an evolution 
of industry. This evolution will continue until equilibrium ob- 
tains. 

This condition of economic equilibrium is the best that can be 
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obtained or even conceived. The relation that would then ex- 
ist among men would be that of equality of opportunity ; that is, 
each and every member of the social organism would have an 
equal opportunity to work to his full capacity, and the relation 
of occupations would be so nicely adjusted that each would re- 
ceive the highest possible wages. This would not be the kind of 
equality that statutes grant, but rather the kind that nature seeks 
to maintain. When this state of equilibrium is reached, the path 
of least resistance will have been traversed. There will be no 
inducement for a man to change his occupation. He will get the 
most and the best that his individual efficiency permits. 

But what are the conditions of equilibrium? What relation 
will then exist among the occupations? The ultimate recom- 
pense of any man in any occupation is a portion of the primitive 
output. Then, for a given number of persons, the greater this 
primitive output the greater will be each one’s portion. The great 
desideratum, therefore, is that the primitive output be the 
maximum. 


Let us consider the farming class of our typical society. Here 


the primitive occupation is tilling the soil. The first derivative 
occupation will be the making of farming implements, and, in 
the higher evolved societies, this first derivative occupation will 
have several succeeding derivatives. Since the relation that any 
derivative bears to its succeeding derivative is the same as the 
primitive bears to the first derivative, it will be sufficient to con- 
sider these two alone, as the principle we shall discover will be 
applicable to all. We may now state the problem in this form : 
What relation should exist between the number of men engaged 
in the primitive occupation and the number in the first deriva- 
tive, so that the maximum output may be realized ? 

Let us assume that before differentiation began one hundred 
men were engaged in farming, each man making what tools he 
required. It is evident that only a portion of his working time 
could be spent in actual farming. The other part of his time 
would be spent in tool-making. But some of these men would 
be able to make better tools and with less personal trouble than 
would others. Suppose ten of these men would go into the tool- 
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making business, leaving the remaining ninety men to do the 
actual farming. Theten men, having more time to devote to tool- 
making, would become expert and the tools would become more 
efficient as the result. The ninety men would have their effi- 
ciencies increased by the increase of skill due to concentration 
of effort and also due to the improvement of the tools made by 
the experts in the derivative occupation. The increase in effi- 
ciency might be great enough to balance the effect of the de- 
crease in the number of men, and the total output of the ninety 
men might equal or even exceed that of the one hundred men 
working under the first assumed conditions. Should there be 
an increase, the maximum is being approached. If there be too 
few men making tools, the farmers would not have enough tools 
to go around, and the total output would be relatively small. If 
there be too many men in the derivative occupation, there would 
be more tools manufactured than the farmers could use, and the 
total output would be small because of the lack of farmers to 
use the tools. There is, then, some point between these two 
conditions where the tool-makers would be just able to supply 
the demand of the farmers, and the farmers would be just able 
to use the tools to the utmost capacity. This maximum having been 
reached, the individual share would be the maximum also. This 
would be the best that he could do. There would be no induce- 
ment for any one to make a change ; for in doing so, the balance 
of occupations would be destroyed and the output would become 
smaller. Now the numerical relation between the number of men 
engaged in any primitive occupation and the number of men en- 
gaged in its first derivative occupation cannot be given here for 
want of sufficient statistics ; but the general rule may be stated 
thus: (a) There is one, and only one, certain ratio which permits of 
the maximum output being realized. (b) The maximum primitive 
output and balance of occupations (equilibrium) are concomitant effects 
of the same cause and are realized only when this certain ratio is 
attained. 

Now let us investigate the conditions which permit of men 
changing occupation, say from the primitive to the first deriva- 
tive or vice versé. In order to induce a man to leave the primi- 
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tive and enter the derivative, his share of the output must be 
greater in the derivative than it was in the primitive occupation 
—that is, the output with respect to the amount and character of 
the work. 

Let S represent the share of the output when working in the 
primitive and §, the share in the derivative. Also let R be the 
resistance he encounters in the primitive and R, the resistance 
in the derivative. If S-R is greater than §,-R., he will remain 
in the primitive ; if less, he will seek the derivative. But be- 
cause of the economical inertia the man does not readily adjust 
himself to the new conditions; so that the difference between 
8.-R:i and S-R becomes relatively great. Then men will flock to 
the derivative in excess of the number required to produce the 
maximum primitive output and gradually S-R becomes greater 
than §.-R:. This difference increases until it overcomes the 
inertia of the men, and then there will be a flow back to the 
primitive until the supply becomes excessive, which will after a 
time be followed by another movement toward the derivative. 
This oscillation will continue until man learns by experience to 
decrease his inertia. As this inertia decreases, the amplitude of 
oscillation becomes less and finally disappears, when the inertia 
becomes zero. Then man will be able to instantly adjust him- 
self to conditions, thus preventing the balance of occupations 
from being disturbed. 

Let us next consider the effect of environment upon the social 
organism and the reaction of the social organism upon the en- 
vironment. The character of our typical social organism de- 
pends upon its habitat. Whether hunters, fishers, or farmers 
predominated would depend upon the kind of food the habitat 
offered in greatest abundance and the ease with which it could 
be procured. The character of the social organism also depends 
upon its individuals. The acts of the individuals are constantly 
modifying the environment ; for example, the farmers in tilling 
the soil would decrease the area of the habitat of the animals 
which the hunters seek. This change of environment would 
have the tendency to decrease the number of hunters and cause 
the less successful to find another occupation, such as farming. 
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This change modifies the environment still more, which in turn 
makes further changes in the social organism. This action and 
reaction continues until man’s susceptibilities are no longer sen- 
sitive enough to respond to the changed condition, or his ability 
of adaptation is such that he is unable to respond and passes out 
of existence. This fact of direct and reciprocal actions being con- 
ceded, it now remains for us to see if these deductions for the 
typical society are applicable to our present social organism, and 
if we can intentionally react upon the present environment in 
such a way that the attendant evils of our own society may be 
lessened and perhaps finally eliminated. 

As before stated, the scope of this article does not permit of 
our reviewing in detail the numerous societies that have existed 
and those that continue to exist. The student of sociology is 
familiar with the data already given in the works now extant. 
The conditions we have assumed for our hypothetical society are 
substantially those which confront any society. The incident 
force of want always manifests itself in some form. The varia- 
bility of individuals is universally acknowledged. That man 
follows the path of least resistance is true in such a large major- 
ity of cases that the generalization is not vitiated in the least by 
the exceptions. The deduction that differentiation of acts and 
the integration of individuals into groups is confirmed by the 
experience of previously existing societies. Al social organisms 
experience this to some degree. Our own society differs from 
others in the extent to which evolution has progressed. Believ- 
ing that our typical society is a close approximation in the es- 
sential features to our present society, we will apply to it the 
laws already deduced. 

We have seen that equilibrium isa desirable condition, to- 
ward which we are gradually approaching; also that equilib- 
rium is reached simultaneously with the maximum primitive 
output. We have further seen that the economic inertia of the 
individual retards the equilibration process. All evolution tends 
toward equilibrium ; and since the cause of the evolution of the 
social organism is the economic motive force, then the greater 
this force, the sooner equilibrium will be reached. The man 
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whose wants are few and simple is not so active an agent in the 
progress of civilization as the man of many and complex wants. 
The problem now presents itself in this general form: How can 
we react upon our environment so that the economic motive 
force will be increased and the economic inertia decreased ? 

The economic evils which confront us to-day are but symp- 
toms of derangement and disease which afflict the social organ- 
ism. Our effort should be to remove the cause rather than try 
to obliterate the symptoms. This cause is the unbalanced con- 
dition of occupations. There is a strong tendency nowadays for 
people to leave the primitive and enter the derivative occupa- 
tions. As we have previously seen, this tends to lessen the 
primitive output ; but at the same time this tendency is counter- 
balanced up to a certain degree by an increased efficiency. Be- 
yond this point there is an actual decrease in the primitive out- 
put. It is the primitive output that is consumed in satisfying 
want; and the man who produces this primitive output will 
have the first chance to use it. The derivative output will not 
satisfy directly any want. It must be exchanged for the primi- 
tive. If there is a scarcity of the primitive and an excess of the 
derivative output, all who are in the derivative occupation will 
not have a chance to exchange their output for a portion of the 
primitive. They will suffer more than those in the primitive 
who have a better opportunity to satisfy their wants. Therefore 
it is better for the social organism that there should be a greater 
tendency toward the primitive occupations than toward the 
derivative. In other words, there would not be such dire suffer- 
ing if there were an excess of farmers than if there were an excess 
of mechanics. Therefore the tendency of legislation should be, 
for the present at least, to increase the desirability of farming, 
rather than otherwise. 

Now what steps should we take to cause this greater attraction 
toward the primitive occupations? The important primitive 
occupation of our own society is farming. We should enhance 
the attractiveness of this occupation. Instead of unemployed 
men flocking to the cities, they should be encouraged to go to 
farming. What will cause them to do this? A change in our 
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system of land tenure that would permit of any one going to the 
best available unused land and farming it, is desirable and would 
have the tendency to attract unemployed men back to the prim- 
itive occupation. Good and cheap transportation facilities, en- 
abling the farmer to get his produce to the best market, would 
be another attraction. Free agricultural schools should be es- 
tablished near the large cities so that they might get recruits 
from that class of people who are not able to make a living in 
the cities. These schools would form complements for the trade 
schools, and would give the country a class of trained and to 
some degree scientific farmers. An industrial bureau giving out 
information about the prospective demand for any article, and 
whether the supply had been previously deficient or not, would 
let the people know the best occupation to enter. No doubt 
many other methods tending to bring about a balance of occupa- 
tions will suggest themselves to the interested reader. 

R. C. BARNETT. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


POLITICAL PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.—Hon. Wm. Dud- 

AND SOCIAL ley Foulke, A. I. C., contributes to the Institute of Civics 

PROBLEMS. Department in Public Opinion, June 6, an able article 
under this heading, which concludes as follows : 

“To summarize: What will be the effect of proportional represen- 
tation, first upon the constituency, and, second, upon the representa- 
tive body ? 

‘¢ First, upon the constituency. 

‘1, Instead of nearly half the voters being practically disfranchised, 
the ineffective votes would be infinitesimally few. 

‘*2. Each voter would have one or more representatives, whom he 
could consider hisown. The relation between representative and con- 
stituent would be closer. 

“3, There would be more independence among the voters. They 
would not be obliged to make their vote conform to the dictates of one 
of the two great parties. They would not be remitted to tne choice be- 
tween two unsatisfactory men. 

“4, Proportional representation would bring out a fuller vote. Voters 
would not stay away because their votes would be useless. 

‘*5. Bribery would be greatly reduced. 

‘Second, what would be its effect upon the legislative body ? 

‘1, This would become for the first time really representative. Every 
shade of thought would be represented in its proper numerical ratio. It 
would be the image on the camera, the reflection in the mirror. 

“2. The gerrymander would be impossible. 

‘3, There would be a larger field than the district from which to 
select candidates, and better men would be obtainable. 

‘4, Distinguished representatives would be sure of obtaining a quota 
of votes somewhere in the state. Their time need not be spent ‘in 
mending their fences.’ Genuine leadership would become efficient by 
the return of the leader again and again. 

‘5. The discussions, representing many forms of political thought 
presented by their ablest advocates, would lead to better results than 
where two parties only were represented. 

“6. Ring rule would be more difficult.”’ 
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POCKET-BOOK WISDOM.—Never until the masses can be made to feel 
that the public funds are recruited from their pocket-books, will they 
insist on purely business methods in municipal affairs, and until the 
vast majority do thus insist the city’s business will be conducted along 
the old lines and with very much the same net results financially that 
have hitherto obtained.—Albany Journal. 


CoRRUPT PRACTICE LAws.—Minnesota, by vote of the last legisla- 
ture, falls into line with New York, Massachusets, California, Missouri,' 
Colorado, Michigan, Indiana, and Kansas, as the ninth state having 
enacted corrupt practice laws. 

The law which Minnesota will test in its next campaign and election 
is in many respects an excellent one. Next to the laws of Missouri and 
California, it is the most carefully drawn of the nine. It requires 
sworn publication after election of all moneys received and spent, by 
candidates and committees, and places maximum limits to expendi- 
tures in all cases. These limits are fixed in the same manner as in the 
Missouri law, that is, on a ratio based on the number of voters, as fol- 
lows : for 5,000 voters or less, $250; for each 100 voters over 5,000, and 
under 25,000, $2; for each 100 voters over 25,000 and under 50,000, $1 ; 
and for each 100 voters over 50,000, 50 cents—the number of voters to be 
ascertained by the number of votes cast for all the candidates for such 
office at the last preceding regular election. The tariff of the Missouri 
law is the same except that the amount allowed for 5,000 voters or less 
is under that law only $100, instead of $250. 

The provisions for enforcing the Minnesota law are copied mainly 
from the Missouri law, and permit the candidate receiving the next 
highest number of votes to that cast for the successful candidate, at any 
time during the latter’s term of office, to make application by affidavit 
to the attorney-general to bring an action to have him ousted from 
office on the ground of violation of any of the terms of the act. Such 
application must be accompanied by a bond of $1,000 as the means of 
paying possible costs to which the state may be made liable under the 
suit, and the attorney-general must begin the suit within ten days 
after the application is filed. In case of refusal of the prosecuting of- 
ficers, the contestant may bring suit in the name of the state, but at his 
own expense. If the charges are sustained, the defendant is to be 
ousted from his office, and that office is to be awarded to the plaintiff, 
unless the latter be found guilty of some violation of the law, in which 
case the office is to be declared vacant, and is to be filled either by ap- 
pointment or by a new election. 

In New York City an admirable agency exists for the enforcement of 
a thorough-going corrupt practice law in the Good Government Clubs. 
These, by making it their business to collect evidence and to bring sus- 
pected violators into court, could make such a law a veritable terror. 
The politicians scent this danger from afar, with their habitual vigi- 
lance, and consequently refuse to take any chances. Whenever the 
Platt majority in the last New York legislature got sight of a measure 
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converting the present state law into a statute which might be made 
effective in practice, they showed it no mercy. No less than three such 
measures were defeated in the lower house. This is the best testimony 
possible that a good law, fearlessly and thoroughly enforced, would be a 
deadly enemy to corruption in elections, and it ought to lead to an 
awakening of public interest in the subject. No law would be complete 
for New York which did not include nominating conventions as well as 
elections, for it is in those that the money is used which the bosses of 
both parties collect as the “price of peace’”’ from the corporations.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP MARrRiIoNn, INDIANA.—The Good Citizens’ League 
ACTIVITIES. is successfully combating the saloon power in 
politics. —-FRANKLIN, N. J., has an Independ- 

ent Citizens’ League, just organized, with George L. Rusby president, 
N. H. Bishop vice-president, and J. H. Malees secretary.——NEW 
YorRK Crty.—The Good Government Clubs have resolved ‘‘ That not- 
withstanding that the Senate to be chosen this fall will assist in the 
election of a United States senator, the Good Government Clubs should 
make independent nominations for the Assembly and Senate, except 
where the nominees of the Republican or Democratic party give satis- 
factory pledges to carry out the principles of the Good Government Clubs. 
——UrTic<, N. Y. has a Good Government Association, organized June 
11 at an enthusiastic meeting of representative citizens ofall] parties, with 
Charles H. Searle president, Edward Lewis and Dr. Smith Baker vice- 
presidents, and E. J. Wager secretary. In an address Mr. Searle 
said: ‘‘ At the time of making nominations we can go to the party 
leaders and say we have an association of 1,000 men, and they are abso- 
lutely non-partisan. Partisanship doesn’t count a feather weight with 
them, but character and capacity count for all. These men will act as 
aunit. If you expect to win, you will have to see to it that you name 
men who will bear close scrutiny, and if you nominate a man witha 
flaw in his record, he will be voted down. This statement made to 
political leaders will make it necessary to nominate men above reproach 
and of far higher character than have heretofore graced or disgraced 
the office. When that statement is made to business men, the men 
who pay taxes, it appeals to their common sense, and they will say we 
are for such a movement and will vote for it.”,—-WHITESTONE, N. Y. 
—The Good Government Club is enforcing the Sunday observance 
laws, including the sale of liquor at excursion resorts on that day.—— 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—T. L. Robertson, through the Age-Herald, has 
called for a meeting of citizens to effect an organization in the interest 
of economical and honest public administration.——KNoxvVILLE, 
TENN., has a Christian Citizenship League, with Rev. P. M. Fitzgerald, 
D.D., president, and W. B. Henderson corresponding secretary.— 
TERRE HAvTE, IND.—Under the auspices of the Good Citizenship 
League a rousing mass meeting was held in the Superior Court-room 
the Sabbath previous to July 4. The call for the meeting reads: 
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‘¢ The need for a deeper interest in the affairs of state, for less indiffer- 
ence for the shameful abuse of law and order, and for a more wide- 
spread prevalence of all elements pertaining to patriotic citizenship is 
patent. This call is issued that patriotic sentiments may be aroused 
and engendered and that lethargy and indifference may be superseded 
by zeal and courage for the right.’”,-——- WILMINGTON, DEL.—Rev. 
Robert Watt, D.D., and Rev. J. H. Howard, D.D., are conducting a 
crusade against vice and crime in this city, in which they have the 
cordial support of large numbers.——JuRY REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
Monroe County, New York, has an organization under this title which 
was effected at a meeting in Rochester July 5. Its objects are to fur- 
ther the interests of the ‘‘ Jury Commission Bill’’ in the next legisla- 
ture, and to generally ‘‘ promote reform in the selection of jurors; to 
elevate their moral and educational standard, to remove their selection 
from political action, to the end that crimes against the morals of so- 
ciety may be punished.’’ President, Edward Harris ; secretary, Fred 
C. Hanford.—MontTeGoMERyY, ALA.—The beginning of a municipal 
reform movement has been made in this city by the action of the Min- 
isters’ Union in presenting a petition demanding that the municipal 
laws against prostitution, gambling, and Sunday liquor selling be en- 
forced to the letter. Since that time the ministers have been sharply 
on the lookout, and for several Sundays past it has, for the first time 
in the history of the town, been well-nigh impossible to purchase 
whisky. In the majority of instances the screen doors of the saloons 
were found to be propped open and the lights burning, so that from the 
street the entire interior could be seen. Dr. George B. Eager, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, is president of the union, and Neal L. Ander- 
son secretary.——SAN FRANcisco.—The Civic Federation has entered 
upon the work of extirpating the lottery evil which has long been se- 
curely intrenched and defiant in that city. The Argus thinks that 
success in this movement must be preceded by the election of honest 
police judges and the reorganization of the police department. Pos- 
sibly the letting in of light upon police connection with the “ Little 
Louisiana Lottery Company ’”’ of San Francisco is the best way to se- 
cure these wholesome results. All of the good citizens of the land 
give ‘‘God speed”’ to those who are holding up the standard in San 
Francisco.——OXxFoRD, IND.—Hon. 8S. E. Nicholson, of Kokomo, spoke 
here June 26 to a large audience. An after-meeting was held, at which 
a Good Citizens’ League was organized. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AND Po.iTics.—The Baltimore Methodist, 
in spirited editorials and in letters from correspondents, is urging upon 
its readers the imperative necessity of Christian activities which shall 
include vigorous efforts for the purification of politics and government. 
The same may be said of the Congregationalist, Outlook, Presbyterian 
Observer, Christian at Work, Indiana Baptist, and all of the religious 
journals on the exchange list of THE MAGAZINE OF Civics. This is 
as it should be. Christians who are not loyal and faithful in the dis- 
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charge of the duties they owe to the earthly commonwealth in which 
they now live, will find themselves poorly prepared for citizenship in 
the Commonwealth of Heaven. 


LIBERTY BELL AND LIBERTY PRIMER.—The new Liberty Bell Anni- 
versary, with its appearance at the Columbian Exposition, has already 
rung itself into public recognition as a silver-toned apostle of manhood 
sovereignty. The chairman of the Liberty Bell Committee, Mr. W. 
O. McDowell, A. I. C., has issued a ‘‘ Liberty Primer’ giving the dates 
of the anniversaries which it is proposed that the voice of the bell shall 
aid in commemorating. The primer gives a graphic description of 
each of these events in its ninety pages of interesting matter, and will 
be a most useful hand-book for all who desire to be informed as to patri- 
otic anniversaries. The Institute of Civics will send it to any address 
prepaid upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


CIVICS UNIVERSITY OF WoosTER.—This vigorous and 

IN SCHOOLS progressive Ohio institution, of which Rev. 8. F. 

AND COLLEGES. Scovel, D.D., associate member of the faculty of 

the Institute of Civics, has long been the honored 

and successful president, and in which special attention is given to in- 
struction in civics, has just celebrated its quarter centennial. 


STATE LAWS RELATING TO Crvics.—In North Dakotaand Montana, 
in accordance with laws recently enacted, civics is included among the 
branches in which teachers must pass examination for certificates of all 
grades. In North Dakota the examination is chiefly confined to his- 
tory and civil polity ; and the teacher must also be a citizen of the 
United States, or a resident for not less than one year. In Montana, 
examination is required in ‘‘ Civics of the United States and Montana.”’ 


CIvIcs IN TULANE UNIVERSITY.—The annual university manual of 
Tulane University of New Orleans announces a uniform course of in- 
struction in civics in all of its departments. The A. I. C. representa- 
tives in this popular and progressive institution are President William 
Preston Johnston, LL. D., and W. O. Rogers, LL. D., secretary of 
faculty. 


Civics IN NEw YoRK ScHooLs.—The Examination Bulletin of the 
University of the State of New York for the year 1894, just issued, 
affords an interesting view of the methods employed by a unique state 
institution. The fact is noted that among the examination papers sub- 
mitted, those in history ‘‘are still the worst.’? Civics has only re- 
cently been added to the studies of the schools under the care of the 
regents of the university, and in this study, pursued ‘ by older stu- 


dents,’’ the Bulletin reports that the papers ‘‘ are much more satisfac- 
tory.’’ 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE Gro. ALEX. RITTER, Nauvoo, IIll., speaks 
OF CIVICS appreciatingly of the A.I.C., as follows : “‘The 
day is not far distant when the American 
people will recognize in the A. J. C. a powerful factor in educating the 
rising generation in the art of good and pure government. It is a gen- 
uine patriotic organization and is doing more to-day in the way of 
bringing about a true and loyal standard of public morality in the ad- 
ministration of affairs in the body politic than all other forces combined. 
Wherever its influences are at work, it has produced a healthy public 
sentiment and pure government has been the result. Good citizenship 
must and will prevail in this country under the auspices of this nation- 
al organization, and the republic will live and flourish under such be- 
nign influences.”’ 

Another councilor writes : 

‘The Institute, beginning its work in a period of profound apathy as 
to the interests which it is intended to serve, has behind it ten years of 
successful effort devoted to the widest possible dissemination of ideas 
calculated to bear fruit in the future; to the enlistment of individual 
interest in its aim ; to the furnishing of incentives to right action; to 
the quickening of the public conscience’; to the promotion of wholesome 
legislation ; to the securing of more adequate attention in schools and 
colleges to instruction in civics ; or, in other words, proper preparation 
for citizenship duties. It enters upon its second decade with the grati- 
fying assurance that it has everywhere won the confidence of upright 
citizens ; has aided in the accomplishment of most useful and far-reach- 
ing results; and that it has before it opportunities for far wider activ- 
ities and results of correspondingly greater importance.”’ 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES.—An adjourned session of the tenth annual 
meeting of the trustees of the A. I. C. was held at the Institute’s office 
in New York, July 18. It was reported that trustees elected to fill 
vacancies had accepted election as follows: Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL. D., bishop M. E. Church and chancellor American University of 
Washington, D. C.; Colonel Henry Herschel Adams, commander 
Lafayette Post G. A. R., of New York; and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
secretary National Municipal League, of Philadelphia. The session 
was chiefly devoted to the discussion of plans which will enable the In- 
stitute to more fully meet the increasing demands upon its efficiencies 
growing out of its successful work in the past. It was found that the 
needs were almost wholly financial, there being no lack of willing co- 
operation on the part of citizens throughout the country, in its various 
activities calling for personal effort. A special committee on finance 
was appointed, consisting of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, James Stokes, 
and Charles H. Denison, charged with the duty of reporting a plan 
calculated to secure the codperation of the Institute’s body of coun- 
cilors, and its friends generally, in efforts to provide it with the funds 
necessary if it is to keep pace with its constantly increasing oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. The results of the deliberations of this impor- 
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tant committee will soon be made known to every citizen connected 
with the Institute. Whatever the proposal which it places before them, 
we bespeak for it careful consideration and a prompt response. 
To be associated in joint labors such as those in which this national in- 
stitution has enlisted the best representatives of American manhood 
and womanhood, may well be regarded by any citizen as not only an 
honor and a privilege, but a patriotic duty. The honor, the privilege, 
and the duty, should, and we believe will, include the bestowal of funds 
in sufficient amount—and to this end all can contribute something—to 
enable the Institute to become what it may be (if it is not so already, 
as suggested by Mr. Ritter’s letter on another page), the most com- 
manding and useful single instrumentality for the betterment of polit- 
ical, social, and all civic conditions in the United States. 


ACTIVITIES ProF. H. B. ADAMs, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 

OF A.I.C. of the A. I. C. corps of lecturers, recently addressed the 

MEMBERS. ‘Twelfth Ward Good Government Club of Baltimore, on 

the ‘“‘Relation of Science to Good Government.’’ His 

able exposition of vital truths will be of great benefit wherever he can 
be induced to present it. 


NEW BIRMINGHAM, TEX.—Dr. Thomas Ward White, A. I. C., has 
accomplished a great work in promoting the civic and moral welfare of 
the Alabama Indians in Polk County, Texas. He has also interested 
himself in the special work in which the codperation of all good citi- 
zens was solicited by the A. I. C. in a late issue of this magazine—that 
of supplying wholesome reading matter for those confined in jails and 
penitentiaries. Through The Outlook, New York, and through these 
pages, he presents the following appeal: ‘‘The great empire state of 
Texas has between three and four thousand convicts in its peniten- 
tiaries. Many of them are worked on farms. They are perhaps more 
kindly treated than any convictsin the Union. Please send papersand 
magazines for them to Colonel T. L. Fairris, Alto, Texas, marking 
them ‘ For Convict Farm.’ 

“'THos. WARD WHITE, 
‘* Councilor American Institute of Civics.” 


Rev. CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. (A. I. C.), president Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University, in a very acceptable address be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction at Portland, Me., said : 

‘*T cannot but believe that the American college should be made as 
little sympathetic as possible with the luxuriousness of American liv- 
ing. There should be one place in a democratic country where men are 
measured and men are influential not by their wealth, not by the ele- 
gance of their bed chambers or the splendor of their raiment, but by 
simple and sheer character. Our peril is that increasing luxury shall 
result in diminishing intellectuality. 

‘The college may help the life of the nation through an intelligent 
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and sympathetic treatment of all sociological questions. There can be 
no doubt but that the twentieth century is to be a sociological century. 
The eighteenth century was a theological one, the nineteenth has been 
a scientific one, and the twentieth is to be a sociological age. From 
God to nature, from nature to man, is the progress. The college is the 
most important agency in this progress.’’ , 


THE Kobe (Japan) Herald speaks in high terms of the Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, LL.D. (A. I. C.), of Connecticut, who is now making a tour 
of that country. The authorities attribute to him largely the passage 
of the Shimonoseki idemnity bill. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT, Des Mornes, 14.—The local Good Govern- 

STATE AND ment Club proposes, as a municipal reform 

LOCAL. measure, that instead of choosing city council- 

ors on a general ballot for the entire city, that 

they be elected from much smailer local divisions than those now ex- 

isting, and at least one councilman for each five hundred voters, thus 

making the neighborhood represented so small that the voters may 

know each other and may know their representative. This experiment 
is worthy of trial, and its results would be watched with interest. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—‘‘ Civic Duties” was the subject of address in all 
of the important pulpits in this city on a recent Sunday, and on the 
following Tuesday evening a public mass meeting of Christian citizens 
filled the largest hall in the city to listen to an address on ‘* Municipal 
Reform’ by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. (A. I. C.), editor of The 
Outlook. 


YONKERS (N. Y.) Crvic LEAGUE.—Two hundred women gathered 
in the hall of the Women’s Institute recently and listened to an inter- 
esting address on ‘‘The New Patriotism,’ delivered by Mrs. James 
Scrimgeour, president of the Woman’s Health Protective Association 
of Brooklyn. She spoke about an hour, describing the work of the 
Brooklyn association. The meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Civic League, of which Miss Mary Marshall Butler is president. 
At the close of the address Charles E. Gorton, superintendent of the 
Yonkers Public Schools, said the principals and teachers of the several 
public schools would aid the league in its work. 


NEw ORLEANS.—A great public mass meeting in the interests of 
good government and the enforcement of law and order, was held here 
June 3, under the presidency of Hon. Wm. Preston Johnston, member 
of the National Board of Trustees of the A. I. C., and with the follow- 
ing members of the body of the A. I. C. as vice-presidents: R. M. 
Walmsley, J. C. Morris, Geo. Q. Whitney, and W. H. Masters. The 
Picayune, commenting editorially, says : 
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“The object of the meeting was that the people might give an ex- 
pression of their will that the laws which they have made through 
their representatives in the General Assembly of the state shall be en- 
foreed.”’ 

Concurrently with this proper demand, the supreme court of Louisi- 
ana renders a decision confirming the punishment inflicted by an in- 
ferior court upon, as the Picayune describes him, one of New Orleans 
‘‘aldermanic felons.’’?’ The revival of the patriotism which includes 
civic conscience is sweeping on. 


ALBANY Civic LEAGUE.—In its constitution and plan of work, this 
organization is progressing on intelligent lines, and affords a model to 
the earnest men and women of many other places, large and small, in- 
terested in the subject. The league is non-partisan, non-sectarian, and 
non-sectional. It aims to advance the highest municipal interests 
through a systematic federation of all individuals and associations will- 
ing to codperate for the common good. 


IN VARIOUS PLACES.—The reform mayors in New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Chattanooga, and other cities, continue to 
justify the trust of electors by their efforts to correct abuses, and ad- 
minister the laws with the single purpose of promoting the best ends 
of government. Mayor Ochs (A. I. C.), of Chattanooga, Tenn., pre- 
sented an excellent paper on methods of administration at the late 
Municipal League meeting in Cleveland. In New York City the new 
board of police commissioners appointed by Mayor Strong are a unit 
in matters of reform, and the discredited chief of police, and one of his 
principal lieutenants, have already thought it the part of wisdom to 
resign office, having nothing to hope for under the new régime. 


FACTIONALISM IN FLORIDA.—The Florida Times-Union asks the leg- 
islature to abolish factionalism by the passage of a law guaranteeing 
pure primaries. It says: 

“The people of Florida are sick of factionalism. How can it be 
ended? By a law providing honest primaries. What causes factional 
divisions? Dishonest primaries, or the belief that primaries are dis- 
honest. Remove the cause, and the effect will cease. Give the people 
confidence in nominations, and no fight will be made within the party 
on nominees. Party fights are necessary so long as people differ on 
questions of principle. Such fights need not be bitter. Factional fights 
are made on charges of fraud, and they cannot fail to engender bad 
feeling. The bitterness caused by factionalism has done the state un- 
limited harm.’’ 


RECENT LEGISLATION.—The Utah Constitutional Convention has re- 
fused to submit the question of prohibition to vote in a separate clause 
of the new constitution. Retailers of malt and other spirituous liquors 
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in Michigan will hereafter pay a uniform tax of $500. The Massachu- 
setts house has passed a bill to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
cigarettes. The Minnesota legislature enacted a law prohibiting the 
selling of pools or horse-races in that state, which was stolen from the 
governor’s room while awaiting his signature. In compliance with 
the Anti-Lottery Law, the American Express Company has instructed 
its agents to refuse handling lottery business. 


ELECTION OF JUDGES.—When it was first proposed to elect judges by 
popular vote in this country, there was aloud outcry. The independ- 
ence of the judiciary would be gone. Their dignity would be compro- 
mised. Their impartiality would be lost. It must be confessed that 
the experiment was a bold one. John Stuart Mill, always friendly to 
our institutions, condemned the idea. Yet, after all these years, experi- 
ence vindicates the innovation. In states where the judiciary is elec- 
tive, the men are, as a rule, more competent than their appointive 
brethren. Pennsylvania, for example, has an unusually learned and 
able judiciary. New Jersey, on the other hand, does not elect her 
judges, and they are far from a credit to the state. New York, in the 
case of the notorious Maynard, has had an experience which may be 
deemed conclusive. The governor appointed a convicted felon to the 
bench and kept him there in defiance of the people until they had an 
opportunity of ousting him at the polls. Had the judiciary not been 
elective in the Empire State, a scoundrel would now bea member of 
the highest court within the commonwealth. We may be pretty sure 
that if the people were permitted to elect their senators the character of 
the men sent to our highest legislative body would be materially im- 
proved. As it is, we must allow the tools of the money power to rep- 
resent us.— Twentieth Century. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Ciry CHARTERS.—The New York State Com- 
mission on City Charters, consisting of Judge 

Robert Earl, of Herkimer, James G. Cutler, Rochester, M. E. Driscoll, 
Syracuse, Alden Chester, Albany, and David M. Greene, Troy, at an 
important meeting in Rochester June 9, listened to various papers sug- 
gesting charter reforms. One of the most important, that of Mr. J. 
Eugene Whitney, is presented in full elsewhere. The Rochester Mu- 
nicipal Club submitted a report, from which we quote as follows : 

‘‘The Municipal Club strongly advocates the following propositions 
as fundamental to any scheme devised for the better government of 
our municipalities : 

‘First, A complete separation of legislative and executive powers. 

‘“‘Second, The adoption of the so-called federal plan -of city govern- 
ment—executive powers and responsibilities to be intrusted to mayors 
and heads of departments appointed by him, or in part made elective, 
but no appointments made by a mayor shall be subject to confirmation 
by councils. 
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‘“‘Third, Strict enforcement of civil service Jaws in appointments to 
office. 

‘* Fourth, The adoption of home rule in the management of munici- 
pal government to the fullest extent permitted by constitutional law. 

‘Fifth, The exclusively ward system of electing councils is believed 
to be pernicious and should be so modified as to provide for a division 
of wards into election districts, as is now the practice in some cities, or, 
and in either case, that provision should be made for representatives 
elected at large. 

‘‘Sixth, That municipal government is business and not politics, and 
therefore national and state politics should be eliminated by provisions 
of law as far as is practicable, since municipal contests for supremacy 
of leadership, in regard to policies and measures, are of local import 
only, and have no relation whatever to national or state affairs. It is 
recognized, however, that in regard to this obviously sound proposition, 
we shall have to depend chiefly, for the present at least, on educational 
rather than legal measures to correct the glaring inconsistency of our 
present methods. 

“We trust that you gentlemen of the commission will at least devise 
a plan by which the legislature may relieve the cities of the second 
class in the state from the ‘spectacle,’ as was satirically said years ago, 
‘of the aldermen discussing their own recommendations and solemnly 
making grants of money to be expended by themselves as members of 
committees.’ i 

‘Tn closing this brief exposition of views, we may remark that we are 
fully aware that whilst good laws are indispensable as a foundation for 
good government, it is of paramount importance that eternal vigilance 
should be exercised in the selection of good and competent men to ex- 
ecute them, and to this end the energies of all good citizens should be 
specially directed ; but under existing methods of making nominations, 
it is a patent fact that the will of the people has no real voice. It is 
very easy toexclaim, ‘ Go to the caucuses,’ but the going, except in rare 
instances, proves to be simply an abortive butting of heads against the 
machines of party politicians. The remedy for this evil ought to be 
devised. What form should it take? 

‘* NELSON MILLARD, Chairman.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.—There is now lacking only the president’s 
signature for the extension of the civil service reform rules to the em- 
ployees in the government printing office. The rules agreed upon do 
not interfere in any way with the trades unions, nor do they affect the 
status of the employees now in the service. The initiative in this ex- 
tension of the rules was taken by the latter, who will profit materially 
by the increased security of their tenure. 

There seems to have been at first among some of the union leaders a 
little of the misapprehension, so diligently cultivated by the enemies of 
civil service reform, that the competitive system plays into the hands 
of college graduates by the requirements which it exacts. The rules 
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adopted, however, are of so practical a character as to relieve any such 
misapprehension. Applicants for appointment must be able to give 
proof of five years’ service in their trade, at least one year as journey- 
men. Besides this, the educational requirements are only such as may 
reasonably be exacted of representatives of a trade implying so high a 
degree of intelligence as does ‘‘ the art preservative.”’ 

For the extension of the reform rules over the offices under the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia it is believed that a special act of 
Congress is necessary. When that is secured there will be no spoils 
left at Washington, under any fair administration of the system, though 
the performances of Logan Carlisle have shown that many abuses are 
still possible, when powers of appointment and removal rest in the 
hands of those who are not in sympathy with reform. 

Two great reforms remain to be accomplished, upon which there 
should be a concentration of intelligent public sentiment. These are 
the extension of the competitive system to posts in the consular service, 
and the enactment of Senator Lodge’s bill, or some similar measure, for 
regulating the appointment of fourth-class postmasters. The United 
States suffers greatly in prestige and its business and commercial inter- 
ests in prosperity by reason of theincompetence of our consular agents, 
who are appointed and removed at the caprice of intriguing politicians, 
and with little or no reference to their fitness for their work. 

As to the post-offices, they are openly apportioned as spoils, to the 
detriment alike of the public service and the public morals. If by one 
bold stroke they could be taken out of politics, the country would be 
the gainer. We would have better service and cleaner politics. The 
post-offices would not be made the rendezvous of small politicians, and 
we should be spared the absurdity of shifting the postmaster at every 
crossroad whenever there was a change in administration. These may 
seem like great reforms, and so indeed they are; but the difficulties in 
the way of their accomplishment are not so serious as those that have 
been overcome in securing the substantial gains already recorded.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

STATUARY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL.—Thirty years ago Congress 
instructed each state to contribute two statues to be placed in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. To their shame, only twelve have re- 
sponded, and not all of them in a manner which does proper credit to 
their and the nation’s illustrious dead. Among the statues furnished 
are the following: Rhode Island, Roger Williams and General Nath- 
aniel Greene; New York, Governor Clinton and Robert Livingstone ; 
Connecticut, Jonathan Trumbull and Roger Sherman; Vermont, 
Ethan Allen and Jacob Collamer: Massachusetts, John Winthrop and 
Samuel Adams ; New Jersey, Richard Skinkle and Philip Kearney ; 
Maine, William King; New Hampshire, General John Stark and 
Daniel Webster. The statues last named were unveiled during the ses- 
sion of the last Congress, with an address by Senator Morrill (A. I. C.), 
a personal friend of Webster, one of whose utterances which he repeated 
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and is worthy of remembrance was, ‘‘I bring forth nothing without 
labor.”’ 


VARIOUS INCOMES AND HOMES IN FRANCE.—In Benjamin Kidd’s 
MATTERS. ‘Social Evolution,’’ which is one of the most notable 

treatises on evolution in its sociological aspects of the dec- 
ade, the author refers to a paper recently read by M. Claudio Jannet 
before the French Academy, in which he states that there are not now in 
France more than seven or eight hundred persons with an income of 
$50,000 a year and not more than nineteen thousand with an income of 
$10,000 and upwards. He shows also that although the national debt 
has doubled since 1869, the native holders of the debt have quadrupled 
in number. The number of small holders of bonds or rents tends to 
greatly increase. One half of the bonds of the city of Paris are owned 
by holders of a single bond each. M. Jannet states also that of the 
8,302,272 inhabited houses in France 5,460,355—more than sixty-five 
per cent—are owned by their occupiers. The average value of the vil- 
lage home is $2,244 ; the average mortgage is $846. 

The summing up of the matter is that about two thirds of the fami- 
lies of the country pay tribute to landlords. Of the homes to which 
their occupants have title nearly a third are mortgaged. It will bea 
fortunate day for the United States when the proportion of home-own- 
ers is equal to the proportion of home-owners in France. As matters 
now stand the proportion in France is double that in this country. 


IN WOMAN’S FoR WoMEN’s EQUALITY.—Alameda County, Cal., 

FIELD. has a Woman’s Political Equality Society, just organ- 

ized at Oakland, with Mrs. Ada C. Van Pelt, of 

Oakland, president, Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, of the same place, recording 

secretary, and Mrs. Heath, of Alameda, corresponding secretary. 
Branches are to be formed in every town in the county. 


““THE ‘NEW WoMAN,’ says the New York Times, has arrived, is 
with us, to an extent which makes a jest a serious matter and dwarfs 
even if it does not explain or answer the befuddled tariff argument of 
our misguided neighbor. We are not now mainly concerned with 
whether or not the disproportionate increase of female laborers explains 
the difference in growth between protected and unprotected industries. 
That seems a smaller matter than the emancipation of a sex from old- 
time shackles. The time when it was unwomanly for a woman to be 
economically—that is, morally and intellectually—her own mistress is 
passing, if not past. This is the interpretation of the ‘new women’ 
and ‘bachelor girls’ abounding on every hand.’’ The Post Intelli- 
gencer, Seattle, says of men and women, ‘‘as sex to sex, they are equal. 
Intellectually woman has gained ; the only fear is that she may lose in 
gentleness, refinement, and domesticity. While credit is deserved by 
those women who seek to earn an independent living by their own skill 
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and labor, the prospect is not a pleasant one. The evolution of the new 
woman has its advantages, but it destroys the ideal of the petted daugh- 
ter and sister, the companionship of wife and the home-loving mother.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES IN Civics.—The continually increas- 
CIVICS BOOKS. ing attention given to affairs of civics in Ameri- 
can schools of every grade arouses a correspond- 

ing degree of interest in the literature of the subject on the part of 
patriotic and progressive school officers and instructors. The ‘best 
books,’’ suitable for the use of the teacher alone, or the use of classes, 
have been increasingly demanded, and old and new publications, the 
former in revised shape, are catalogued under the head of * Civics”’ 
by the American Book Company, University Building, Washington 
Square, New York City.——George H. Martin’s TExtT-BookK oF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, as the name implies, presents an outline of some of the 
most essential facts relating to forms and methodsin the government 
of the United States and the states and minor divisions as illustrated 
by Massachusetts. It follows, practically, the usual course pursued in 
similar publications not of recent date, and is chiefly devoted to out- 
line views of constitutional provisions relating to governmental meth- 
ods.— Alexander J. Peterman’s ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
is a book of fewer pages, with similar scope, but in some respects higher 
merit in the arrangement of facts. It has useful chapters on Suffrage and 
Elections, Party Machinery, and Revenue and Taxation. It approaches 
the studies presented from the point of view of the home or family, as 
the unit in society, treating successively of the school and school 
district, town, county, state, and nation.——-The MANUAL OF THE 
CONSTITUTION, by Israel Ward Andrews, D.D. (A. I. C.), isa book so 
well known to the educators and the public generally that extended 
comments are unnecessary. As its title indicates, it is devoted, with 
the exception of a chapter on the Constitution of the State of Ohio, 
almost wholly to the consideration of the Federal Constitution, and 
the colonial agreements which preceded it. It is without doubt one of 
the very best manuals of its kind.——Under the title SrupIEs IN 
Civics, J. T. McCleary presents a text-book somewhat similar to Mr. 
Peterman’s in the order of arrangement of facts, but more voluminous 
in its treatment of them. Separate chapters aré given to governments 
in general and to commercial law (contracts, partnerships, etc.), and an 
appendix treats briefly of international law. No one of the four 
books above referred to, considered as text-books in civil polity (which 
is the only branch of civics to which they give serious attention), is 
free from conspicuous defects, such as characterize nearly all present 
books of their class. We ought, perhaps, to except from this statement 
Andrews’ ‘‘ Manual of the Constitution’? when properly used as a 
purely constitutional text-book.——Charles Nordhoff’s PoLitics For 
YouNnG AMERICANS is a book quite different in many respects from 
the hand-books already named. It can claim very little in the way of 
orderly arrangement in the subjects of which it treats, which is one of 
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its chief demerits asa text-book. Its brief statements concerning the sub- 
jects upon which it touches are lucid and interesting, and cover a wide 
range of facts in the fields of civil polity, law, ethics, and history. It 
is, in truth, a most interesting, suggestive, and helpful aid to studies 
which touch, in a haphazard way, all branches of civics. Asa help to 
teachers or pupils in studies which have been systematically planned, 
it may have great value, and it will be found especially useful in con- 


nection with young people’s organizations for the study and discussion 
of public affairs. 


An excellent text-book, treating of a distinct branch of civics, is J. 
Laurence Laughlin’s ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL Economy. It is per- 
haps safe to say of this compact, well-arranged treatise that it repre- 
sents the best efforts of one of the ablest and most conscientious stu- 
dents in the field of economics, and that in its merits as a text-book it 
is unexcelled. It may also be commended as a valuable and trust- 
worthy hand-book of the subject for the use of civic clubs and citizens 
generally. Paul Janet’s ELEMENTS OF MORALS, American edition, 
translated by Mrs. C. R. Corson, is a fairly successful effort to present 
the most obvious and important facts of moral science in such manner 
as to make them clearly apprehensible, especially to the young. Asan 
exposition of the doctrine of duties in society, or applied ethics, it will 
prove a suggestive aid to teachers who desire to give oral instruction, 
and will be useful as a text-book for class instruction.——AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Society, by Albion W. Small, Ph. D., and 
George E. Vincent, is a book which its authors inform us is to be 
‘judged by experts not as a supposed contribution to sociological 
knowledge, but as a proffered help in the training of beginners; . ‘ 
not a report of research upon the material of social knowledge, but the 
proposal of a method of preliminary investigation adapted to the use of 
college students.’’ This frank disavowal of any pretense to a thorough 
and exact treatment of the subject considered, forbids much of the 
criticism to which the book would otherwise be subject. The state- 
ment on page 16, that ‘‘ sociology is nothing but systematic knowledge 
of human beings,’’ may be capable of an interpretation which will ren- 
der it acceptable, but can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory or credi- 
table definition. In view of the uncertain significance of this omni- 
bus term, and the almost appalling scope of the field which it claims or 
is claimed for it, the preparation of a manual seeking to point the way 
for those who would enter the domain of sociology as students, is by no 
means an easy or enviable undertaking. The author tells us that ‘‘ the 
puzzling world is the student’s own world, and he may as well begin to 
resolve the puzzle in his own street or school district.”” In acting upon 
this proposition, however little of ‘‘ the puzzle” they have solved, the 
authors of this book have made a contribution to the study of the facts 
of organized society which must, under all the circumstances, be re- 
garded as useful and creditable. All of the volumes above referred 


to are from the publications of the American Book Company, New 
York. 
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Our Civic RENAISSANCE, an account of municipal reform move- 
ments in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Detroit, and Albany, by Albert Shaw, Ph. D., A. I. C., with 
portraits of twelve municipal reform leaders, including Hon. 8. B. 
Capen, A. I. C., and Edwin D. Mead, A. I. C., of Boston, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, A. I. C., of Philadelphia, and Dr. J. M. Gregory, A. 
I. C., of Washington.—Review of Reviews, April.‘ The Political 
Depravity of the Fathers,’’ some of the doubtful political methods in 
vogue in the early days of the republic, by John Bach McMasters ; “Dr. 
Rush and General Washington,’’ reminiscences of the political warfare 
against Washington, by Paul Leicester Ford.—Atlantic Monthly, May. 
——‘‘ A Southerner’s Plea for Peace,’”’ by Thos. J. Middleton; ‘‘The 
Palladium of Liberty,’’ by Victor Yarros; ‘‘An Open Letter to Thos. 
B. Reed,’’ by Geo. W. Pepperill; ‘‘San Francisco and the Civic Awak- 
ening,’’ by Adaline Knapp; ‘‘ An American Financial System,’’ by 
J. E. Dean ; ‘‘ Crime and Enforcement of Law,’’ by H. C. Vrooman.— 
Arena, April.—* Italians becoming American Citizens.’’—Church at 
Home and Abroad, May.——‘‘Religious Teaching in the Public 
Schools,’”’ by Lyman Abbott, D.D. (A. I. C.)—The Century, April. 


THE AMERICAN BIMETALLIST, published weekly at Huntington, 
Ind., is a new journalistic champion of what is called bimetallism. It 
proposes to present ‘‘ a record of the sayings and doings’’ of those who 
participate in ‘‘ the movement for the full restoration of silver.’?—— 
PUBLIC OPINION, June 20, in its A.I.C. Department, treats of ‘‘ Bureaus 
of Free Legal Information as existing in France and Denmark” ; 
June 27, of ‘‘ Indian Education,” by R. H. Pratt of the Carlisle School ; 
July 4, of ‘‘ Working Girls’ Clubs,’’ by Grace H. Dodge.——SocrauL 
EconomIstT, July, in an article on ‘“ Integrity of Economic Literature”’ 
emphasizes the necessity of honesty in the presentation of data of 
economics. It discusses also the monetary question, considered his- 
torically, and European opinion on bimetallism.——JOURNAL OF ETH- 
Ics, 1805 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Prof. J. H. Hyslop presents ‘‘ Causes 
and Proposed Remedies for Labor Troubles.’,—-THE AMERICAN STA- 
TISTICAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY.—Miss Isabel Eaton writes of ‘‘ Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures of Wage-Earners in the Garment Trades.’’—— 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—"‘ Some Questions of the Day’’ is the title of 
a thoughtful article by Seth Low, A. I. C., in the June number, deal- 
ing with the labor question in some of its newer aspects. ——POLITICAL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York.—'‘ The Modern Use 
of Injunctions” is discussed by F. J. Stimson, in an exceptionally able 
article, in which he sharply criticises some recent judicial acts. 8S. E. 
Moffett raises the question “Is the Senate Unfairly Constituted ?”’ and 
answers it in the negative, presenting effective arguments. 





